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HEN facing a task that seems 

to be almost impossible of ac- 
complishment, a Netherlander may be 
inlined to quote one of his greatest 
political leaders of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: “N’est besoin d’espérer pour 
entreprendre, ni de réussir pour per- 
sevérer.” These few words express 
the feelings brought along to this 
Conference by the Netherlands Dele- 
gation. We from the Netherlands feel 
that there is, under the present cir- 
cumstances, not much hope of sub- 
stantial agreement on matters in- 
vlved in freedom of information, 
but we want to make every possible 
dort even if there were no hope of 
success at all; and if this Conference 
would fail in attaining concrete and 





tangible results, the Netherlands 


‘ would nevertheless persevere in try- 


ing to bring about a better under- 
standing between the peoples of the 
world. After all that they have gone 
through in six years of the most terri- 
ble of all wars, this starting point 
does in my opinion not need any fur- 
ther explanation. 

In his opening speech to this Con- 
ference, our President, General Ro- 
mulo, has emphasized that the eyes of 
the world are focussed upon Geneva 
these weeks. In fact, I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that many millions of 


men, especially those who during the 
war were deprived of every freedom 
of information by their national-so- 
cialist or fascist oppressors, have rea- 
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lized that, as it was expressed by the 
General Assembly in 1946: “freedom 
of information is the touchstone of all 
freedoms, to which the United Na- 
tions is consecrated.” Where men are 
no more free to speak their minds, 
where the spiritual rights and free- 
doms of a people either in whole or 
in part are no longer safeguarded, 
where they are not free in their choice 
of the broadcasts they want to listen 
to, where they have no access to the 
sources of the news, there they do not 
live up to the elementary standards of 
human dignity, there they are easily 
poisoned and misled, and there one of 
the basic elements of human happi- 
ness—freedom—fails. So much mil- 
lions and millions of people know, 


know not only theoretically but by 


bitter experience. No wonder that 
they look forward to what this Con- 
ference is going to achieve. 

Mr. Chairman, the two peoples 
that brought so much misery and 
grief to the world are not represented 
at this Conference. Here we find the 
representatives of the peoples that 
undertook to defeat the German and 
Japanese rulers and that built up a 
United Nations. Nevertheless, it 
seems to be extremely difficult to find 
a common basis whereupon freedom of 
information can safely rest. No state- 
ment made in this Committee so far— 
and I feel that already many valuable 
contributions to our discussions have 
been made, in particular this morning 
by the honorable delegate of the 
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United Kingdom in his _ brilliant 
speech—no statement failed to em- 
phasize that the speaker and the coun- 
try for which he spoke are deeply at- 
tached to freedom of information, 
and the common reader of all these 
speeches might easily reach the con- 
clusion, that nothing would be sim- 
pler than to arrive at unanimous 
agreement on the subject of our con- 
siderations. However, we know, and 
we should be realistic enough to ac- 
knowledge, that behind a similar ter- 
minology very different conceptions 
are hidden, and that only with the 
utmost effort a bridge, if any, can 
be built between them. It is only 
eagerness to contribute to a necessary 
clarification that inspires the Nether- 
lands Delegation to make its own 
point of view for once and for all 
clear. 

The distinguished delegate of the 
United States, in his excellent and 
eloquent statement made a few days 
ago, took a line of thinking on free- 
dom, and freedom of information ¢s- 
pecially, very different from the point 
of view that so ably and with so much 
sharpness has been defended by our 
Polish colleague. In the United 
States, in the United Kingdom, and 
in a great majority of other European 
and non-European countries the sys 
tem of legislation and the economic 
and social order aim at the personal 
rights of the individual. However 
great the differences between the con- 
ditions in these countries may be, all 
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bf them are striving to preserve the 
rights of the individual and his 
dances to develop his spirit and his 
ersonal capacities. Since long, long 
this system is called ‘‘democ- 
y.’ In the sphere of freedom of 
information this is a system, Mr. 
Chairman, that allows a great many 
divergent opinions to be held and to 
le expressed. One can beyond doubt 
lave objections to some particular de- 
ylopments of this system, but one 
ever can deny that it is based upon 
the rights of the individual “to seek, 
to receive, to hold and to impart 
pinions and ideas of all kinds.” 


“PEopLe’s DEmMocRACY” 


In countries like the USSR, Po- 
and and others the system of legis- 
ation and the economic and social 
oder are based upon “the broad 
masses of the people.” However 
great the differences between the con- 
fitions in these countries may be, all 
of them have this in common,. that 
thy aim only at preserving some 
rights of these broad masses or of the 
community as a whole and have only 
little space left for individual free- 
dom. This system, with a confusing 
teminslogy, is nowadays called ‘‘peo- 
ples-democracy,” a term that does not 
make sense, because “democracy” 
means government by the people and 
peoples-democracy is therefore no- 
thing but a pleonasm. Our Eastern- 
European colleagues assure us that 
ieedom of information prevails in 
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their countries, too, but as far as I 
know only one opinion can safely be 
held and safely be expressed there: 
the opinion held and expressed by the 
government itself. In these coun- 
tries there is no free choice between 
different newspapers, expressing com- 
pletely different ideas. From the 
viewpoint of their governments such 
a system may be called “democracy” 
or “peoples-democracy” and they may 
pretend that they bring “freedom” to 
their peoples, but countries like the 
U.S.A., the United Kingdom and 
many other European and non-Euro- 
pean countries believe that this sys- 
tem is the very denial both of freedom 
and of democracy. 


Why, Mr. Chairman, should we 
neglect this basic difference? Why 
should we juggle with the term 


“democracy” instead of admitting 
frankly that there are two completely 
different approaches to freedom of 
information: one that goes out from 
the individual and the other that 
goes out from the “broad masses of 
the people,” and which, by conse- 
quence, has only very little space for 
individual freedom, i.e. for democ- 
racy? Would it not serve much better 
the purpose of our meetings if we 
simply accepted the fact that these 
two different systems are represented 
at this conference; if we thereafter 
stopped exchanging useless criticism 
and tried to find out whether there 
is still some common ground in the 
matter of freedom of information? 
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But before undertaking an effort in 
that direction, there is one point I 
would like to single out, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


On various occasions, e.g. by the 
delegate of the USSR, it has been 
argued that in this conference nothing 
should be agreed upon that would 
derogate from the absolute sover- 
eignty of the individual state. It is 
for that very reason that our Soviet 
colleague is in favor of the deletion 
from our agenda of all those items 
that in his opinion interfere with that 
sovereignty; and the same tenor was 
to be observed in the statement made 
by the honorable delegate from Po- 
land the other day. Mr. Chairman, 
the Netherlands Delegation would 
like to take a clear stand in this 
matter. We from the Netherlands 
do not understand how any inter- 
national agreement, on any matter, is 
possible without the individual states 
being willing to derogate from their 
absolute sovereignty for the benefit 
of international rule. We firmly be- 
lieve that absolute sovereignty is an 
obsolete conception and that to 
eliminate it for the benefit of world- 
wide co-operation belongs to the main 
problems of mankind on its road to 
history. The Netherlands is fully 
prepared to contribute to that co- 
operation and does not see how abso- 
lute sovereignty and international law 
possibly can be reconciled. 
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It was necessary for me, Mr, 
Chairman, to touch upon this point, 
as the contrast between absolute soy- 
ereignty and international law plays 
its part in the divergency of opinion 
prevailing in the field of freedom of 
information. The Russo-Polish view, 
if I may put it that way, is that in 
dealing with freedom of information 
every state may at any time fall back 
upon its own interpretation of its 
national and absolute sovereignty; 
the Anglo-American and Western- 
European view, on the contrary, 
hardly finds any limit to freedom of 
information derived from that soy- 
ereignty. Both for ideological reasons 
and for reasons originating from an 
irreconcilably different conception of 
international law, the bridge between 
the two viewpoints is by no means 
easily to be built. 

In undertaking an effort to that 
effect, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to begin by saying that in the opinion 
of the Netherlands Delegation free- 
dom and responsibility, like right and 
duty, are linked together and never 
can be untied from each other. We 
know that upon various occasions, 
under the pretext of responsibilities, 
freedom itself has been restricted or 
even annihilated. But however grave 
that danger may be, it never could 
induce me to stand for freedom with- 
out responsibility. Naive as it may 
sound, my great grandfathers, i 
drafting a constitution for the Nether- 
lands in 1798, rightly said in the 
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Preamble to that Constitution, after 
having stated that all men have cer- 


-1 win inalienable rights: “All the duties 


of mankind are based upon this sacred 
law: never do to other people what 
you would not like other people to 
do to you; and always do to other 
people so much good as you under 
similar circumstances would like them 
ty do to you.” Freedom is not only 
aright; it is, in itself, a responsibility 
3 well. A world that looks upon 
freedom as a series of rights only is 
aworld where the law of the jungle 
prevails, a world that is ruled by the 
principle “homo homini lupus,’ and 
I do not know of any country that 
practices such an absolute conception 
of freedom. Only a world that has 
accepted that every right is a duty, 
that every freedom is a responsibility 
—only such a world can live at peace, 
even though it lodges very difficult 
ideologies. 

No government, Mr. Chairman, 
and no regime whatsoever, can make 
people feel responsible and make them 
at as such. Keeping alive a feeling 
of responsibility is in the first in- 
stance a matter for education of 
whatever kind. It is a professional 
matter as well. In the field of free- 


dom of information, for example, it 
$8 up to the organizations of pub- 
lishers, journalists, radio broadcast- 
tts and newsreel operators to estab- 
lish professional standards of conduct, 
Moviding for the balance between 

om and 


responsibility. Does 
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this, then, mean that we in this Con- 
ference should only try to agree upon 
the freedom-side of the freedom, leav- 
ing the responsibility-side completely 


to educational and _ professional 
groups? Does it, in other words, 
mean that no _ general limitation 


should be set to the use that is to be 
made of the freedom of information? 
Does it, in still other words, mean 
that we should completely reject the 
Russo-Polish view, after which free- 
dom of information should be used 
only to fight the remnants of fascism 
and the inciters of a new war? 

Mr. Chairman, it is a shame for 
all of us that, hardly two years after 
the end of the war which caused such 
deep grief to mankind, we speak 
about a new war as if we spoke about 
a new suit. Nobody who really took 
part in World War II could speak 
lightheartedly about a new disaster 
that in practice would be inconceiv- 
ably more horrifying than the one we 
have just lived through. No, Mr. 
Chairman, the Netherlands Delega- 
tion, coming from a _ war-stricken 
country and representing a people 
that was terribly tortured by the 
German war-criminals, is not less 
concerned, for example, than the Po- 
lish nation about a recurrence of 
nazi or fascist aggression, and not 
less opposed to war-mongering and 
provoking a new conflict. But, never- 
theless, my Delegation firmly refuses 
to accept “fighting against the rem- 
nants of fascism and the inciters of 
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a new war” as the goals whereat 
freedom of information ought to aim. 
Again, Mr. Chairman, I touch 
upon a matter of terminology. If 
there were any internationally ac- 
cepted definition of what “Fascists” 
and ‘“war-mongerers” are, there 
would probably not be much diffi- 
culty. But actually conceptions of 
“Fascists” and ‘“‘war-mongerers” dif- 
fer very widely. I know of good and 
faithful democrats who are called 
“Fascists” by all Communists; I 
know of peaceful and war-hating 
politicians who the Communists con- 
sider to be nothing but “war-mong- 
erers.” And if, then, as a consequence 
of its absolute sovereignty, it be left 
to the individual state to decide which 
definition of “Fascist” and ‘“war- 
mongering” is to be followed, it is 
not difficult to predict that, in ac- 
cepting “fighting the remnants of 
fascism and the inciters of a new 
war” as the aims of freedom of in- 
formation, this Conference would in 
practice achieve nothing at all. If, 
on the one hand, my delegation, ac- 
knowledging the link between free- 
dom and responsibility, refuses to 
agree to a one-sided conception of 
freedom, it refuses on the other to 
accept the “Fascists” and “‘war-mon- 
gering” terminology that, in connec- 
tion with the theorv of the absolute 
sovereignty of the individual state, 
leads us nowhere but to the perpetua- 
tion of the present situation. 
Whereas an absolute conception of 
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individual freedom opens the door 
for the destruction of freedom in the 
name of freedom, and whereas ap 
absolute conception of the interests of 
the state or of the people opens thé 
door to the destruction of freedon 
by fear that so-called “Fascists” oj 
‘“‘war-mongerers” might destroy j 
the Netherlands delegation is in favo 
of a middle course. It would b 
happy if this Conference were readj 
to agree that freedom of information 
is an individual right, connected with 
an individual responsibility, and that 
this right finds its general limit in 
the Charter of the United Nation 
itself. That, in clearer words, no 
body is entitled to use his freedom 
of information in such a manner 3 
to endanger peace and security and 
undermine, or aim at the destructio 
of, the fundamental rights and fre 
doms to which the United Nation 
is dedicated. 


Court or Honor 


Two principal consequences should 
be drawn from the eventual accept} 











ance of this basic thought, Mr. Chair 
man. The one is that, in the national 
field, it be not left to the executiy 
powers to decide whether a man, in 
using his freedom of information, ha 
come into conflict with his duty nol 
to undermine the respect for fund 
mental rights and freedoms, but that 
an independent judge, taking action 
upon a law defining clearly the ele 
ments of the case, should deal with 
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that matter. The other is that some 
international machinery be set up to 
take action on the same matter in the 
international field. As the question 
of setting up such international ma- 
chinery is an item on the agenda of 
the Fourth Committee of this Con- 
ference, I will not go into any de- 
tal about it now. But allow me, 
Mr. Chairman, to point out that it 
is far from me even to think of 
“sanctions” to be imposed by an in- 
ternational organ against people who 
have “incited to war,” or who, by 
false or distorted reports, have spread 
hatred and promoted dangerous mis- 
understanding between peoples. The 
first step in my opinion can only be 
the setting up of a kind of interna- 
tional Court of Honor, investigating 
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the cases brought up to it and pro- 
mulgating its judgments, which, no 
doubt, would have a very great moral 
influence on the way in which free- 
dom of information is used by indi- 
vidual correspondents and, on the 
other hand, handled by the various 
governments. 

I hesitate to believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have presented any useful 
contribution to the building of a 
bridge between the two principally 
differing points of view. But I may 
conclude with those proud and cou- 
rageous words, with which I began: 
“N’est besoin d’espérer pour entre- 
prendre.” It is, especially when im- 
portant problems are at stake, not 
necessary to hope. But it is necessary 
to try. %. 


The Family and the Land 


“Ownership of productive property helps the individual 
and the family to develop. It gives a sense of responsibility, as 
well as a measure of economic security. When this productive 
property takes the form of land, then the family which lives 
upon it and by it avoids the congestion of our urban centers. 
It enjoys adequate light, space and air in which to work and 
play. Other things being equal its lot is better than its urban 


counterpart. 


Such ownership brings stability to social and 


religious life, supposing, of course, the proper economic levels 
are attained and social and religious facilities are available.” 
—Rev. William J. Gibbons, 8.J., Associate Editor of AMERICA, 
to the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers, Wash- 


ington, D. C., Feb. 13, 1948. 
































in re House Bill No. 


R. CHAIRMAN and Gentle- 
men of the Committee on 
Public Health: 


I appear before you, as a citizen 
of the Commonwealth, in opposition 
to House Bill No. 1748, the initia- 
tive petition to amend Sections 20 
and 21 of Chapter 272 of the Gen- 
eral Laws—which Chapter defines 
and penalizes “Crimes against Chas- 
tity, Morality, Decency and Good 
Order.” 


It is unfortunate, gentlemen, that 
the innuendo of several statements, 
made before this Committee and in 
the public press, makes it necessary 
for me to preface the substance of 
my opposition to this measure with 
the emphatic observation that this 
issue is not a religious controversy. 

This issue is not a religious con- 
troversy within the meaning of Ar- 
ticle XLVIII of the Amendments to 
the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth. This was clearly and unan- 
imously decided by the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court in the case of a similar 
birth control petition in 1941: Opin- 
ion of the Justices, 309 Mass. 555. 

This issue is not a religious con- 
troversy in the sense of a dispute be- 
tween Catholics and non-Catholics. 
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A copy of the remarks of the Dean of the Boston College Law School before 
the Joint Committee on Public Health of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


1748. April 8, 1948. 


Catholics did not enact the statutes 
now under attack; they were enacted 
at a time when Catholic legislative 
influence was either negligible or non- 
existent. Catholics did not originate 
the present initiative petition which 
seeks to amend these statutes; the 
proponents of the petition have in- 
sisted upon this fact. Catholics were 
most certainly not alone in the de- 
cisive defeat of the last birth control 
bill in 1942; a minority of less than 
forty per cent of the voters obviously 
could not have defeated the measure 
by 187,000 votes. Catholics are not 
alone in opposing the present birth 
control petition; to say nothing of 
others, the opposition of the Orthodox 
Jewish Rabbis is of itself sufficient 
evidence of this fact. 

This issue is not a religious con- 
troversy in the sense that Catholics, 
either alone or in combination with 
others, are attempting to fasten spe 
cific Catholic theological dogma upon 
the citizenry of the Commonwealth! 
It is quite true that the Catholic 
Church teaches, and always will 
teach, the immorality of artificial 
birth control. But the Catholic 
Church also teaches, and with equal 
vehemence, the immorality of murder, 
rape, arson, larceny, slander and mal- 
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fasance in office. Is this teaching also 
an attempt to fasten Catholic dogma 
upon the citizenry of the Common- 
wealth? Do not think for a moment 
that my parallels are far-fetched. I 
have no hesitation in predicting that, 
before many years, this or some other 
gislative committee will conduct a 
public hearing on an initiative peti- 
tion to amend our murder statutes 
for the purpose of legalizing so-called 
“mercy killings” within this Com- 
monwealth. And I predict that, at 
tht hearing, many Catholics will 
have the effrontery to present their 
ideas, as citizens, even though their 
ideas as citizens happen to coincide 
with their beliefs as Catholics. Surely, 
it takes no exhaustive intellectual 
efort to draw the simple and obvious 
distinction between a man’s ideas as a 
citizen and his beliefs as a church 
member, even though his ideas and 
his beliefs coincide in a common con- 
clusion. Gentlemen, if this distinc- 
tion is not eminently reasonable and 
perfectly fair, then we are logically 
forced to the conclusion that the only 
citizen who should be allowed com- 
plete freedom of speech is the one 
who belongs to no church whatsoever. 

I happen to be a Catholic priest, 
alawyer and a citizen of this Com- 
monwealth. Regarding this birth- 
control petition which has been sub- 
mitted to the forum of free speech, I 
have a position as a Catholic priest; 
Ihave a position as a lawyer; and I 
ve a position as a citizen. I do not 
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intend to speak as a Catholic priest; 
and this will be evident from the 
argument which [ intend to make. 
I do not intend to speak as a lawyer; 
although I subscribe to the devastat- 
ing legal analysis of the measure al- 
ready made by Mr. Mansfield and 
Mr. Clark. But I do speak as a 
citizen of the Commonwealth; a citi- 
zen who confidently believes that 
his citizenship is not disenfranchised 
by his catholicism. 


A Morat Issue 


The issue raised by this initiative 
petition is essentially a moral issue. 
It is a proposal to amend Sections 20 
and 21 of Chapter 272 of the Gen- 
eral Laws—which Chapter defines and 
penalizes “Crimes against Chastity, 
Morality, Decency and Good Order.” 
Now the statutes under attack do 
not constrain or coerce anyone to 
take positive action against his or her 
conscience, no matter how erroneous 
that conscience may be. The statutes 
are not mandatory; they are prohibi- 
tive. They do not command anybody 
to do anything. They forbid the 
manufacture, exhibition, advertise- 
ment, sale, gift or loan of contracep- 
tives. Why? 

The answer to this all-important 
question is found, not only in the title 
of Chapter 272, “Crimes against 
Chastity, Morality, Decency and 
Good Order,” but most conclusively 
in two decisions of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court. Both decisions were writ- 
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ten by Chief Justice Rugg, one of the 
great chief justices of Massachusetts, 
a non-Catholic and, I am happy to 
say, an honorary alumnus of Boston 
College. In passing upon the statutes 
now under attack by the present peti- 
tion, Chief Justice Rugg, speaking 
for an unanimous Court in 1917, 
said: 


The statutes . . . contravene no provi- 
sion of the Constitution. Manifestly they 
are designed to promote the public morals 
and in a broad sense the public health 
and safety. Their plain purpose is to 
protect purity, to preserve chastity, to 
encourage continence and self-restraint, to 
defend the sanctity of the home, and thus 
to engender in the State and nation a 
virile and virtuous race of men and 
women. The subject matter is well within 
one of the most obvious and necessary 
branches of the police power of the 
State. Comm. v. Allison, 227 Mass. 57. 


Chief Justice Rugg, again speaking 
for an unanimous Court in 1938, 
said: 


In framing legislation under the police 
power, the legislature, without any de- 
nial of rights under either the State or 
the Federal Constitution, might take the 
view that the use of contraceptives would 
not only promote sexual immorality but 
would expose the Commonwealth to other 
grave dangers. ... The inference seems 
necessary that the moral and _ social 
wrongs arising from the prevention of 
conception appeared to the General Court 
so threatening in 1879, when the statute 
was originally enacted, that absolute and 
unconditional prohibition against the 


sale, gift or loan of contraceptive drugs, 
medicines, or articles for that end was 
necessary to meet conditions. 


A statute 
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of that nature is constitutional. Comm, 
v. ‘Gardner, 300 Mass. 372. 

Gentlemen, I do not believe it js 
necessary for me to elaborate any 
further on the proposition that the 
question, raised by this initiative peti- 
tion, is not a religious controversy 
but is primarily and _ essentially a 
basic moral issue This is clear from 
the very title of Chapter 272 of the 
General Laws; it is clear from the 
unanimous decisions of the Supreme 
Judicial Court; and it is clear from 
an analysis of the petition itself. It 
is a moral issue. Therefore, it can 
only be met, fairly and squarely, by 
a moral argument. That is why I 
am here. 


THe Morat ARGUMENT 

The moral argument begins with 
God. The existence of Almighty God 
must be either proved or presupposed 
as a necessary and logical premise in 
any discussion about morality. Be 
cause without God, talk of morality 
is nonsense. Without God, there is 
no morality; there is only force—the 
force of unreasoning bullets or the 
force of equally unreasoning ballots. 
The existence of an almighty and a 
personal God is, of course, demon- 
strable by a process of unemotional 
and logical reasoning, from cosmic 
effects to the First Cause, from tem 
poral motion to the First Mover, 
from contingent beings to the Neces 
sary Being, from the stupendously 
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ordered universe to the Supreme Arti- 
ficer. 

But I should deem it discourteous 
to this Committee to consume your 
time in expounding the classic proofs 
of God’s existence which stands im- 
pregnable against the skepticism of 
the ages. I shall presuppose His ex- 
istence as you accept Him. I shall 
presuppose His existence as all parties 
to this dispute, Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews, accept Him. And [I shall 
presuppose His existence as the funda- 
mental law of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts accepts and describes 
Him. 

The Preamble to our Constitution 
solemnly declares, in part: 

We, therefore, the people of Massa- 
chusetts, acknowledging with grateful 
hearts, the goodness of the great Legis- 
lator of the universe, in affording us, in 
the course of His providence, an oppor- 
tunity... of forming a new constitution 
» and devoutly imploring His direc- 
tion in so interesting a design, do agree 
upon, ordain and establish the foiiowing 
Declaration of Rights, and Frame of 
Government, as the CONSTITUTION 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


And Article II of that Constitution 
States, in part: 

It is the right as well as the duty of 
all men in society, publicly, and at stated 
seasons to worship the Supreme Being, 


the great Creator and Preserver of the 
Uiverse. 


Not only does the fundamental law 
of the Commonwealth gratefully ac- 
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knowledge the existence of a personal 
God, “the Supreme Being,” “the great 
Creator and Preserver of the uni- 
verse,” but it expressly confesses “His 
providence,’ implores “His direc- 
tion,’ and describes Him in its first 
constitutional breath as “the great 
Legislator of the universe.” 

Now this solemn constitutional 
declaration is not pious twaddle. It 
means something. But if it means 
anything, it means that the citizens 
of this Commonwealth, as citizens, 
acknowledge Almighty God as the 
great Legislator whose divine law im- 
pinges upon us, not merely in our 
private lives but also in our civic ca- 
pacities. But how are we, as citizens, 
to know God’s divine law? Surely, 
all parties to this controversy, men 
and women of all religious faiths, 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants—all 
know and believe that God has made 
known to us, through His inspired 
prophets, certain truths beyond the 
reach of unaided human reason, and 
certain obligations exceeding our nat- 
urally known duties. We call this 
divine revelation. But I wish to em- 
phasize, again, that I do not base any 
premise of my argument upon divine 
revelation. I do not rely upon the 


specific theological dogmas of the 
Catholic Church or of any other 
church. The question is: how can 
we, not precisely as Catholics or 
Protestants or Jews—but how can 
we, as citizens, know God’s law? Cer- 
tainly not by wishful thinking, not 
































by letting emotion run away with in- 
telligence, not by ignoring the impact 
of God’s Will on human and civic 
life, but by a very serious and diligent 
investigation, as far as human reason 
will permit, into His divine Will. 
And His divine Will, as it has been 
known and can be known by human 
reason alone, we call the natural law. 


Tue NorM AND THE TEST 


Now if He is a divine Legislator, 
He must have given us a law to guide 
our human and civic actions. But if 
He has given us such a law, it must 
contain some test, some criterion, 
some norm to measure the morality, 
the rightfulness and wrongfulness of 
our actions. What is that norm? 
What is that test? 

The most general norm of moral- 
ity, the most general test of right and 
wrong established by God’s natural 
law is this: that a person’s actions 
are morally good when they are in 
harmony with the human nature God 
gave him, and consequently with the 
Will of God Who created that na- 
ture; they are morally bad when they 
are in opposition to the human nature 
God gave him, and consequently in 
opposition to the Will of God Who 
created that nature. 

Why is this true? Why is this the 
norm of morality? It is true because 
a Legislator could not be divine and 
legislate discord and confusion, frus- 
tration and contradiction, into the 
natures He created. Is it not true 
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that, throughout the entire universe, 
the legislative wisdom of God can be 
heard conducting, with infinite artis- 
try, the overwhelming harmony of the 
cosmos? His legislation in the heay- 
ens and on earth, on land and sea 
and in the air, in His living and non- 
living creatures, in the laws of phys- 
ics and chemistry and biology and 
logic, is the amazement of the artist, 
the scientist and the philosopher. And 
the constant and characteristic note 
of His legislation is a marvelous co- 
ordination of causes to effects, and a 
magnificent adaptation of specific 
means to their proper ends. 

Nowhere is this legislative plan 
more manifest than in the constitu- 
tion of living beings. In living beings, 
each faculty has its proper purpose, 
each organ has its proper function. 
Certainly, reason tells us, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the God of 
the living, who adapted vital powers 
to definite and obvious ends, must in- 
tend and will that vital powers should 
operate, as He made them, to the 
ends He appointed. 

God Himself directs the activities 
of the lower animals by providing 
them with irresistible inclinations, 
which we call instincts, so that they 
employ their faculties, of necessity, in 
the proper manner for the proper pur- 
poses. There is no problem or ques 
tion of morality among the animals, 
because they are not physically free 
to frustrate or thwart or defeat the 
nature that God has given them. 
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But man is free. We are the apex 
of God’s visible creation. Made of 
body and soul, endowed with intel- 
lect and will, we are free, in many of 
our actions, to make use of the facul- 
ties and organs of our nature in the 
manner and for the purposes obvi- 
ously intended by that nature and its 
Creator; and we are also free to use 
them in a manner and for purposes 
not so intended. We are physically 
free; but upon our choice depends the 
morality, the rightfulness or wrong- 
fulness, of our actions. An intelligent 
God could not legislate otherwise. 

Therefore, when a man freely and 
deliberately chooses to make use of 
a faculty or organ, and, in the very 
act of its use, takes positive measures 
to frustrate its purpose and defeat its 
end, he abuses that faculty or organ; 
he deliberately introduces discord and 
deordination into the nature God has 
given him ; he thereby commits an im- 
moral act forbidden by God’s natural 
law. Allow me to illustrate by citing 
three actions universally condemned 
by all men as immoral and contrary 
to the natural law. 

What is morally wrong with a lie? 
The faculty of speech is obviously de- 
signed by nature to enable us to ex- 
ternalize our inner thoughts and to 
communicate them to others. When 
aman tells the truth, he uses the 
faculty of speech in the manner and 
for the purpose intended, consequent- 
ly his act is morally good; when a 
man lies, he also makes use of the 
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faculty, but in its very use he de- 
liberately frustrates its obvious pur- 
pose, consequently his act is morally 
bad. 

What is morally wrong with glut- 
tony and drunkenness? Why do we 
deprecate the actions of the ancient 
Roman gourmands who ate to satiety, 
went out to the vomitorium to re- 
gurgitate, and returned to the ban- 
quet hall to fill up again? The nu- 
tritive faculty is obviously intended 
to sustain bodily health. One who 
eats and drinks with moderation ful- 
fills that natural purpose, and his eat- 
ing and drinking is morally good; 
whereas the glutton and the drunkard 
do wrong, because in the very exercise 
of the nutritive faculty they defeat 
its purpose by their excesses. 

What is morally wrong with mas- 
turbation? Again, a consideration of 
human nature clearly tells us that the 
reproductive faculties were designed 
by God so that man and wife might 
cooperate with their Creator in the 
production of new human beings for 
the preservation of the human race. 
This is the most sacred and primary 
purpose; an obvious secondary pur- 
pose is the furtherance of mutual 
affection between the cooperating 
man and wife. But the masturbator 
uses this sacred faculty of reproduc- 
tion, and in the very act and manner 
of its use, he deliberately frustrates 
and defeats both primary and secon- 
dary purposes; wherefore he abuses 
his own faculty and nature; and 
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therefore his act is immoral and con- 
trary to God’s natural law. 

The Creator, in His goodness and 
wisdom, has annexed to the exercise 
of all important human faculties vary- 
ing degrees and kinds of pleasure; to 
the faculties of the soul as well as 
those of the body. He obviously 
does this to induce man to make use 
of the faculties He has given him. But 
when man makes the pleasure of the 
faculty his exclusive purpose, and de- 
liberately exercises the faculty in an 
unnatural manner to the frustration 
of its natural purpose, he commits an 
immoral act. I have yet to read or 
hear another reasoned explanation of 
the immorality of human actions. 
This brings me to contraception. 

At this point in my argument, I 
feel constrained to express regret at 
the necessity, not of my making, 
which forces me to discuss such mat- 
ters before this Committee. The is- 
sue, however, is of paramount im- 
portance to the Commonwealth and 
its citizens; and I do not know how 
to meet it squarely without embar- 
rassing language. I must ask you to 
bear with me. 

George Bernard Shaw, some years 
ago, characterized artificial contra- 
ception as ‘mutual masturbation.” I 
am not an enthusiastic admirer of 
Shaw, but I think his phrase is a 
demonstrably accurate characteriza- 
tion of the birth-control methods 
which this initiative measure seeks to 
legalize in Massachusetts. In solitary 
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masturbation, one person exercises the 
reproductive faculty and, in the very 
act, extracts sexual pleasure while 
thwarting the natural and intended 
purpose of the sexual powers. In arti- 
ficial contraception, two persons co- 
operate in exercising the reproductive 
faculties and, in the very act, extract 
sexual pleasure while thwarting the 
natural and intended purpose of the 
sexual powers. What is missing in the 
parallel? What is the essential differ- 
ence? Do not tell me that in the one 
case mere pleasure is sought, and in 
the other the object is to safeguard 
health! In both cases the immediate 
object is pleasure by means of an un- 
natural act; in both cases self-gratifi- 
cation is sought at the expense of the 
natural integrity of the marital act. 
The end does not justify the means. 
If a person can violate the natural 
integrity of the marital act with 
moral impunity, then I challenge any- 
one to show me the essential immor- 
ality of any sexual aberration. Allow 
me to explain this point. 


A Line Must Be Drawn 


All men of every age have realized 
the sacredness of the reproductive 
function and its paramount import- 
ance to society; they have also rea- 
lized that the vehemence of sexual 
pleasure leads to grave abuses to hu- 
man and civil society. The common 
consent of mankind, civilized and un- 
civilized, agrees that it is of supreme 
importance that some line be drawn 
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hetween the lawful use and the un- 
lawful abuse of the sex faculty, not 
merely as to extra-marital relations 
but also as to the use of the sexual 


powers within marriage. Where 
should that line be drawn? 

If we study the nature of the re- 
productive faculties, the line obvi- 
ously should be determined by the 
natural integrity of the marital act. 
But, if the natural integrity of the 
marital act does mot determine the 
line, what does? What reason would 
we have for declaring amy unnatural 
at between spouses immoral? If 
medical or economic or other con- 
siderations justify artificial contracep- 
tion, why would not the same reasons 
justify sodomitic and other unnatural 
intercourse between husband and 
wife? I have never read or heard a 
logical argument to show an essential 
difference which would justify the 
one and outlaw the other. This in- 
itiative petition seeks to change Sec- 
tions 20 and 21 of Chapter 272 of 
the General Laws. Would a different 
moral issue be raised if a similar peti- 
tion should seek to change Sections 
4 and 35 of the same Chapter, which 
stigmatize as felonies sodomy and 
other unnatural practices? I can see 
no essential difference unless we wish 
to adopt the philosophy of Mr. Jus- 
tie Holmes who, writing a letter 
about unnatural sexual practices, said 
in substance that, after all, morality 
Smerely a matter of taste! To that 
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philosophy, I am sure, neither the 
members of this Committee, nor the 
Legislature, nor the citizens of this 
Commonwealth are willing to sub- 
scribe. 

So far, the positive side of my ar- 
gument. I have been unable to read 
a transcript of the previous testimony 
before this Committee. I have, how- 
ever, read considerable literature dis- 
tributed by the Planned Parenthood 
League and I have followed the news- 
paper accounts of last week’s testi- 
mony. I have been disappointed in 
that I have discovered only one wit- 
ness who appears to have attempted 
to meet squarely the traditional moral 
argument I have expounded. That 
witness, according to the daily press, 
testified as follows: 

The Roman Catholic moral theologians 
differ from others by permitting only the 
so-called natural method of control of 
conception and deny the so-called un- 
natural or artificial methods are moral. 
. .. We reject that view. .. . To us, it 
would seem as reasonable and moral to 
hold that, if one’s eyes are not normal, 
one may use exercises to improve his 
vision, but not spectacles, because the 
latter are unnatural. The unnatural 
methods of contraception are, to us, pre- 
ferable both because they are more effi- 
cient and because they permit the normal 
relation to continue. 

It is heartening to have at least 
one of the proponents of this initiative 
measure face the issue for what it is— 
an essentially moral question. I think, 
however, that an impartial analysis of 
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the reverend and distinguished gen- 
tleman’s argument will disclose either 
a profound misconception of the mean- 
ing of the traditional moral argument, 
or some rather startling fallacies in 
his answer to it. His argument is the 
dangerous one of analogy. The ana- 
logues are the reproductive faculty 
and the visual faculty, the sexual or- 
gans and the visual organs, the pur- 
pose of reproduction and the purpose 
of sight, the act of reproduction and 
the act of seeing. 


STARTLING FALLACIES 


The first fallacy in his analogical 
argument is discerned in the phrase 
“Sf one’s eyes are not normal.” The 
use of spectacles is essentially predi- 
cated upon defective visual organs; 
but the use of artificial contraceptives 
is not essentially predicated upon de- 
fective sexual organs. There is no 
analogy. 

The second fallacy is seen in the 
phrase “to improve their vision.” The 
use of spectacles is intended to, and 
does in fact, assist the eye in the very 
act of seeing; but the use of contra- 
ceptives not only does not assist the 
sexual faculty in the act of reproduc- 
tion, it positively impedes the act 
from attaining its object. Again, 
there is no analogy. 

(By way of a personal parenthesis, 
gentlemen, I must admit that a few 
months ago the advent of old age 
compelled me to adopt bi-focal spec- 
tacles. And I must confess that, while 
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getting accustomed to my new eye- 
glasses, a series of missed footsteps 
sorely tempted me to think along the 
lines of the reverend gentleman’s ar- 
gument and to believe that bi-focals, 
at least, were a species of visual con- 
traception!) 

The third fallacy lies in the state- 
ment “spectacles . . . are unnatural,” 
Why are they unnatural? By what 
serious test? Are they any more “un- 
natural” than false teeth, wooden 
legs, ear trumpets, artificial hands or 
metal plates in the skull? These de- 
vices are used, not to thwart or frus- 
trate the function of any faculty, but 
to assist defective organs to function 
properly and to protect the integrity 
of the body. 

The fourth fallacy in the reverend 
gentleman’s argument is contained in 
his statement that “The unnatural 
methods of contraception . . . permit 
the normal relation to continue.” If 
he means to imply, as he seems to 
imply, that contraceptive intercourse 
is “normal” in the sense of morally 
justifiable, then he is guilty of the 
logical crime of petitio principii, of 
begging the question. The question 
is precisely the moral justification of 
contraceptives. If his meaning is that 
contraception permits marital inter- 
course to continue with “normal” 
frequency, he is still begging the ques- 
tion. The question is: is contracep- 
tion ever morally justifiable. 

The traditional moral argument 
proves that contraception, as a per 
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version of nature itself, is intrinsically 
wil and is therefore never justified. 
This is true of any other intrinsically 
wil act, such as blasphemy, lying and 
drunkenness. It is wrong for a crea- 
ture to revile his Creator at any time. 
Lying is lying, whether I propose to 
give it up after an isolated infraction 
of the truth, or whether I have an 
unalterable determination to lie as 
long as I have a breath. Theft is 
theft, despite the thief’s intention to 
tread the path of honesty after ac- 
quiring a competency by his pecula- 
tions. 

It has been urged, in support of this 
initiative measure, that many people 
already practice birth control. Un- 
fortunately, that is true. But many 
people blaspheme, lie steal, slander, 
calumniate. Is that, of itself a suffi- 
cient reason for repealing the laws 
against blasphemy, larceny, fraud, 
sander and calumny? Is that any 
reason why the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts should lend the dignity 
and majesty of its law to the approval 
of actions frustrating the sacred obli- 
gations of parenthood? I think most 
reasonable men will agree that a 
weightier reason is needed to justify 
tampering with our moral laws. 

In 1941, a distinguished attorney 
of Massachusetts, Robert Dodge, 
arguing for a similar birth-control 
petition, testified that its rejection 
would be a good deal similar to the 
Legislature undertaking to say “that 
no one should be vaccinated against 
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smallpox.” This is, again, an argu- 
ment from analogy ; but it would take 
a Solomon to discover the analogues. 
What act of what faculty is frus- 
trated by vaccination? What pur- 
pose of nature is frustrated? Where 
is any plan of the Creator obstructed ? 
If the argument merely means that 
the citizens of the Commonwealth 
should abdicate their judgment on 
moral matters in favor of some mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and 
that an alleged “approved medical 
practice” should become the civic 
norm of morality, then the learned 
attorney's argument is more lucidly 
stated by an eminent doctor, Dr. 
Nathaniel Faxon, one of the ten ori- 
ginal signers of both the present peti- 
tion and the 1941 petition, who said: 


To me this is a medical problem, not 
a moral one, we are considering. The 
ethical relationship between patient and 
physician is that the patient places com- 
plete confidence and trust in his or her 
physician who, in accepting the patient, 
also accepts the responsibility to give of 
his best judgment and skill . . . according 
to what his peers consider to be good 
medical practice. . . . This is the ethical 
standard. 


Now I submit that the statement 
of this distinguished physician, who 
echoes the sentiments of a number of 
his profession, sets up an unwarranted 
and dangerous standard of ethics and 
morality. Certainly, I have no desire 
or intention to attack the medical pro- 
fession or any of its members. I have 
a most sincere and profound awe for 
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the scientific skill and devotion of the 
medical profession. If it were not 
for that skill and devotion, I for one 
would not be here today. Yet, with 
the utmost respect and sincerity, I 
am obliged to protest that the moral 
laws of the Commonwealth should 
not be determined by a mere count- 
ing of noses of any specialized pro- 
fession, even when the moral issue 
affects that profession directly, and 
especially when that profession, as 
evidenced by this and the last hearing, 
makes little attempt to argue the mer- 
its of the moral issue involved. 

What would happen if the citizens 
of the Commonwealth should abdicate 
their judgment in moral issues affect- 
ing the practice of the lawyer and the 
business man, the employer and the 
employe? Would it be wise and good 
public policy to refer all questions of 
legal and social justice, without dis- 
cussion of the basic morality involved, 
to “approved legal practice” or to 
“approved business practice”? 

The issue currently before us is 
whether we should advocate the with- 
drawal of a solemn legislative declara- 
tion of the moral law. Is it reason- 
able to do so without discussing the 
fundamental morality involved? For 
some doctors to request the citizens 
of the Commonwealth to discard the 
moral issue and trust merely to so- 
called “approved medical practice’ is 
tantamount, it seems to me, to some 
business men requesting the citizens 
to ignore the moral issues of social 
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justice and trust merely to “approved 
business practice.” Certainly, the doc- 
tor, as every other citizen, has the 
democratic right to advocate and 
propagandize his idea; but when his 
idea urges the legalization of a prac- 
tice which the laws of the Common- 
wealth forbid as immoral, and which 
is demonstrated to be immoral by a 
traditional and rational argument, 
should he not in fairness be required 
to prove that the law is wrong, that 
the practice he advocates is not im- 
moral, that his position is consistent 
with God’s natural law? 

It is true that the final action in 
the democratic process is determined 
by a counting of votes, whether in 
the Supreme Judicial Court, in the 
Legislature, or in the voting booth. 
But must not the intelligent vote be 
based on a reasoned consideration of 
the precise point at issue? If a show 
of hands is to be something more than 
a mere medium of force, must it not 
be preceded by a show of minds, by 
argument on the precise point at is- 
sue? But the precise point at issue 
is the morality or immorality of arti- 
ficial contraception. 


Naturat Law Binpinc on ALL 


Almighty God respects the moral 
equality of all men. Hence He ex- 
empts no man from the obligations of 
his natural law. Elementary reason 
tells us that everyone, doctor and pa- 
tient, lawyer and client, employer and 
employe, clergyman, legislator, judge 
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-all men, as men and as citizens, 
have the honor and the obligation to 
gvern their lives and to shape and 
retain their civil laws in accordance 
with the Will of the “great Legisla- 
tor of the universe,””’ Who has mani- 
fested to them, by the light of human 
reason, the elementary precepts of 
His natural law. 

But what about the occasional and 
rare case in which pregnancy might 
be dangerous to health or life? The 
natural law does not command any 
parents to have as many children as 
is biologically possible. It does not 
command pregnancy; it does not com- 
mand the use of the reproductive fa- 
culty. It merely forbids the abuse 
and perversion of that faculty. If, 
ina rare instance, pregnancy is contra- 
indicated, not by a prospective new 
Cadillac or by a neighbor’s new mink 
coat, but by a grave danger to health, 
the obvious and safest and only moral 
remedy is either periodic or total ab- 
stinence. 

But this is difficult! Yes, it is diffi- 
cult. In a given case, it might well 
be heroic. In a.given case, it might 
well be heroic to resist the temptation 
to murder, or to steal, or to violate 
ay other of God’s laws. The path- 
way of human life is strewn with 
tmptations to immorality; but hu- 
man nature, thank God, is equipped 
with the weapons of resistance, intel- 
ligence and free will. Intelligent self- 
testraint and self-control are neces- 
wy in every walk of life. Is it rea- 
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sonable to suppose that they are un- 
necessary in married life? 

Must we suppose that the married 
persons, from whom the Common- 
wealth expects her future citizens, 
are helpless in the grip of an over- 
powering and irresistible sex urge 
which will brook no restraint or con- 
trol within the marital bond? Such 
a defeatist attitude goes a long way 
toward the condonation or justifica- 
tion of marital infidelity. I for one 
refuse to subscribe to such an ap- 
praisal of the moral stamina of the 
mothers and fathers of this Common- 
wealth. It does not fit the facts of our 
history. It does not fit the tacts of 
life. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I would 
like to make an important observa- 
tion. If it is true, as I have contended, 
that the natural law forbids the use 
of contraceptives as a gross abuse of 
a God-given faculty and as an un- 
natural repudiation of the sacred re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood—if this is 
true, we should expect, a priori, that 
a wise and good God would so order 
His providence that suffering, disease 
and death would not ensue from a 
faithful adherence to His law. Has 
He done so? 

I submit, Gentlemen, that Doctor 
Frederick Good and his medical con- 
freres have already supplied this Com- 
mittee with abundant a posteriori 
proof that He has done so They have 
proved beyond question, by medical 
experience and by medical statistics, 
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that the health and life of men and 
women are better preserved by an en- 
lightened medical practice, which 
treats creatures within the Creator’s 
law, than by a medical practice which 
presumes to know more about those 
creatures than their Creator Himself. 
The claim that artificial contracep- 
tives are ever necessary for the pres- 
ervation of health or life is an emo- 
tionally superficial contention which 
simply does not fit the observable facts 
of life. 

Gentlemen, this issue is a moral 
issue. It can only be decided with 
intellectual honesty, if it is decided 
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on the basis of moral argument. I have 
every confidence that the members of 
this Committee, the members of the 
General Court, and the citizens at 
large will so decide it at the polls, 
As one of those citizens, I urge all 
not to make a mockery of our Consti- 
tutional confession of “the great 
Legislator of the universe”; 1 urge 
all not to permit the majesty of our 
civil law to sanction a perversion of 
God’s natural law; I urge all to de- 
feat this initiative petition for the 
sake of “Chastity, Morality, Decency 
and Good Order” in this Common: 
wealth. 


American Trade Unionism 


“In this great conflict between two philosophies the trade 





unions are an important ally of the West. In the first place, 
they are an effective champion of the idea of the dignity of the 
individual. They have introduced the equivalent of civil rights 
into industry and have given workers protection against arbi- 
trary treatment by management. Thus they have made a 
major contribution toward implementing the philosophy of the 
West. 

“In the second place, the rise of trade unions and the 
gradual development of a laboristic community opens up to 
employes great opportunities to participate in policy-making 
both in the plant and in the community. Russia is gradually 
creating a community in which individuals are vassals of the 
state—a new form of serfdom. Such an economy has little 
chance of holding its own in competition with a laboristic 
economy in which responsibility for decisions is widely dis- 
persed and in which millions of employes have a chance to 
feel that they have a stake in the community.”—Sumner H. 
Slichter in N. Y. Times Macazine, May 18, 1948, 
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Catholic Tests of a Social Order 


Rev. Grorce G. Hiccins 


NCWC News Service* 


RNOLD TOYNBEE, world- 
famous historian, tends to look 

at things against the broad perspec- 
tive of centuries or millennia while 
the rest of us, as often as not, are 
narrowly preoccupied with this morn- 
ing’s headlines. He calmly pursues his 
research into the history of forgotten 
peoples and forgotten cultures while 
the rest of us are anxiously dialing 
the radio for the latest news flash. 
But Toynbee emerges from his library 
with some worthwhile conclusions 
about the present and some plausible 
predictions about the future while the 
test of us, because we have neglected 
to study the past, too often fail to 
understand even the present about 
which we are so constantly concerned. 
Consider, for example, the recent 
comments of Toynbee on the very 
timely issue of “free enterprise” ver- 
sus “socialism”—a subject currently 
in the headlines, in one way or an- 
other, at least a dozen times a day. 
A “live” subject if ever there was 
me—but also, for Toynbee, if not 
always for the rest of us, a subject 
with a very ancient history. In his 
latest book, Civilization on Trial, he 
sys: “In real life every social sys- 
tem that can be observed at first hand 
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or reconstructed from records is a 
mixed system, lying at some point be- 
tween the two theoretical poles of 
undiluted socialism and undiluted 
free enterprise.” Public relations de- 
partment of the NAM, please copy! 

“What the world needs above all 
now,” Mr. Toynbee continues, “is to 
get the issue of free enterprise versus 
socialism off its ideological pedestal 
and to treat it, not as a matter of 
semi-religious faith and fanaticism, 
but as a common-sense, practical ques- 
tion of trial and error, of more or less, 
circumstance and adaptation.” 

This is not an original conclusion, 
of course, but coming as it does from 
the pen of a non-partisan and thor- 
oughly disinterested historian, per- 
haps it will make an impression on 
the social thinking of Americans who 
are committed, says Toynbee, to an 
ideology which “lays great stress on 
the value of freedom, but seems less 
keenly alive to the need for social 
justice.” 

Toynbee’s commonsense plea for a 
commonsense compromise as between 
free enterprise and socialism ought to 
be particularly well received by 
American Catholics. It harmonizes 
very well, indeed, with the traditional 
Washington 5, D. C., May 14, 1948 
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teaching of the Church as summar- 
ized, for example, in the encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI, On Reconstructing 
the Social Order. Catholic social 
teaching is unalterably opposed to 
socialism, strictly so-called, because 
socialism’s “concept of society is 
utterly foreign to Christian truth.” 
Mr. Toynbee, too, is opposed to so- 
cialism, strictly so-called, and pre- 
sumably for the same basic reason. 

But Toynbee isn’t talking about 
socialism, strictly so-called, when he 
asks for a commonsense compromise 
between socialism and free enterprise. 
What he is asking for, in effect, is 
what Pope Pius XI asks for in his en- 
cyclical when he says: “First, so as 
to avoid the reefs of individualism 
and collectivism, the twofold char- 
acter, that is individual and social, 
both of capital or ownership and of 
work or labor must be given due and 
rightful weight.” 

Toynbee suggests, politely and with 
excuses for our conservatism, that the 
United States is inclined—too much 
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inclined, if you will—to over-empha- 
size the individual character of 
ownership and work. And he further 
suggests that because we are “les 
keenly alive to the need for social 
justice” than we are to “the value of 
freedom,” we are at a serious disad- 
vantage, as a democracy, in competing 
with Communists for the allegiance 
of the dispossessed and suffering mul- 
titudes of Europe and Asia. “How 
far,” he asks, “would the majority 
of the inhabitants of our hypothetical 
American sphere of influence be likely 
to be attracted by the present rather 
conservative American gospel of out 
and-out individualism ?” 

How far, in other words, would 
the majority of the inhabitants of war- 
torn Europe be attracted by the policy 
of Wall Street—which is the sym 
bolical, if not the actual, center of 
American capitalism—in trying, even 
at this late date, to prevent its work 
ers from organizing effectively to pro- 
tect their legitimate interests? How 
far indeed? 


ed 


“The fact is, that, for good or for ill, nearly everything in 
our culture worth transmitting, everything which gives mean- 
ing to life, is saturated with religious influences, derived from 
paganism, Judaism, Christianity—both Catholic and Protestant 
—and other faiths accepted by a large part of the world’s 
peoples. One can hardly respect a system of education that 
would leave the student wholly ignorant of the currents of 
religious thought that move the world society for a part in 
which he is being prepared.” —Justice Robert H.-Jackson in the 


Champaign School Case. 
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Attitude of the Chinese Government 
to Catholic Education 





Rev. Atpert R. O’Hara, S.J. 


Professor, National University of China 


Reprinted from CHINA MISssIONARY* 


OR those who have lived long in 

China and for those who have 
read modern Chinese history, there 
isno doubt that there has been oppo- 
sition at one period of that history 
to missionary education by the people 
of China and by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Some would say that since the 
establishment of the National Gov- 
emment there has been no opposition. 
No doubt this would refer to the 
period after 1926, and even then 
many missionariés would disagree 
with this statement. Before 1926, 
and probably for some time after that 
date as a carry-over, there was defi- 
nitly opposition and animosity 
toward all missionary education, 
which would include Catholic educa- 
tion. Let me quote a short passage 
fom an Indian professor’s article 
entitled, “An Oriental Looks at 
Christian Missions,” printed in Harp- 
ers Monthly Magazine, (154: 598- 
606, 1927): 
The 


anti-Christian movement of 


China similarly accuses Christianity of 
being a Westernizing force. The mis- 
accused of having 


sion schools are 


* Yoyang Road 197, Shanghai (18), China, Vol. 1, No. 2, March, 1948 
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grossly neglected to emphasize Chinese 
culture and literature. This charge is 
substantiated by the fact that as a rule 
graduates of mission schools are woe- 
fully lacking in a knowledge of Chinese 
literature and in an ability to express 
themselves in correct Chinese. Let us 
suppose that the children of some of the 
schools of the state of New Jersey were 
taught Confucianism as the best code of 
morals; the geography not of New Jer- 
sey, and the United States but of Man- 
churia, Peking, Canton, etc.; the history 
not of the United States, but of the 
Chinese Dynasties and the Republic, etc. 
Would you say that these schools were 
training the young to take their places 
as intelligent citizens of the American 
republic? 


Such was the attitude of the anti- 
Christian movement toward mission- 
ary education and such naturally was 
the attitude of the members of the 
government for the same logical rea- 
sons or because public opinion de- 
manded it. 


RE.icious or PowiticaL Opposition? 


Did this opposition arise from a 
religious, or from a political and cul- 
tural viewpoint? Opposition on 
either ground would have been under- 
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standable and opposition probably 
came from both causes. 

In the anti-Christian campaigns 
which started after 1920, the pro- 
moters of the movements, such as the 
youth associations, chose education as 
the main target of their attacks. The 
attack was led by returned students 
from France who had drunk deeply 
of the anti-clerical spirit of France 
of the first decade of the 20th cen- 
tury. Other self-styled intellectuals 
who had returned from Japan and 
America proclaimed the victory of 
positivism and pragmatism over all 
religious superstitions. 

For many years the spearhead of 
this attack was Dr. Tsai Yuan-péi, 
a returned student trom Paris. As 
President of Peking University and 
of the Academia Sinica, as several 
times Minister of Education, he 
wielded tremendous power and had 
a great following among educated 
Chinese. Even after his removal from 
the Ministry of Education, its policy 
was heavily influenced by him and 
his anti-religious prejudices. Dr. Tsai 
Yuan-péi stated: “Religion is merely 
a department of art, acceptable and 
useful only as far as it has helped men 
to feel the beauty of the universe, and 
worthless as soon as it has become in- 
fluenced by dogmatic prejudices.” 
(Damb. p. 16). Dr. Tsai always 
showed an intolerant attitude toward 
Christianity and tried his best to wipe 
it out of China. He joyfully boasted 
in public that Europe had already 
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given up religion; he urged that 
students should not be sent to Amer- 
ica or Germany, where Christianity 
was still a great influence, but that 
they should be sent to France, where 
they had long since disposed of such 
medieval superstitions. 

In his speeches and writings he 
emphasized the following _ three 
points: 1) There should be no 
faculty of theology in any university 
but only one of philosophy and one 
of comparative religion; 2) There 
should be no religious propaganda 
allowed in any school, neither should 
any worship or prayers be allowed; 
3) Anyone who makes religious 
propaganda in any school should be 
banished from educational work. 

An admirer and sharer of many of 
the same views of Tsai Yuan-pei was 
a returned student from America, 
Dr. Hu Shih. He stated quite openly: 

We do not believe in you (mission- 
aries) holding your text books and chalk 
in one hand and the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew in the other. Education is for the 
good of the children and not for the 
glory of God. Schools are places for the 
development of human ability and not 
for the training of disciples of any par- 
ticular sect. To utilize schools, to take 
advantage of the simple minds of chil- 
dren for religious propaganda is dis- 
honest and immoral. 

Ling Ken, a contemporary, stated: 


I am convinced that the doctrine of 
an Incarnate God Who calls Himself 
Light of the World, asks from His fol- 
lowers an act of faith, promised for- 
giveness to repenting souls, and preached 
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God’s love toward men, was horrible 
despotism. (Wieger VIII, 280). 

Chen Tu-hsiu, the famous Marx- 
ist writer, advised his readers to leave 
side the doctrines of Creation, Trin- 
ity and miracles, which were merely 
traditions from the past which had 
heen nullified by the historical and 
physical sciences. Ch’en Li-fu, 
founder of the CC clique, begged the 
missionaries to pack up and return 
home in order to “preach their ex- 
otic religion to their own country- 
men; we, Chinese, want none of- it.” 
Sanford Ch’en, one of the Chinese 
Protestant educational leaders, ex- 
plained the aims of the Young China 
Party thus: the party was not de- 
structive but wished to see Christian 
schools registered with the govern- 
ment, shorn of their “foreignness” 
and transformed into Chinese insti- 
tutions. They also wished a com- 
plete separation of education and re- 
ligion. 


ATTACK FROM Two Sources 


From what has been quoted above 
it is quite clear that this attack on 
missionary schools came from two 
sources: the first was a growing na- 
tionalism, which objected to Chris- 
tianity as adding cultural aggression 
to the already galling economic ag- 
gression that had been imposed by 
the Western Powers; the second 
source of anti-religious spirit came 

certain returned students from 
France, America and Japan. It would 





be well to point out that Protestant 
missionaries, and certain Catholics for 
that matter, were partially respon- 
sible for the first cause. It would not 
only be very difficult to justify the 
requirement that all students in mis- 
sion schools attend religious in- 
struction and religious exercises, 
whether they belonged to the religion 
of the school in question or not, but 
it could certainly be justly charged 
that many of the missionary schools 
were either consciously or uncon- 
sciously trying to westernize their 
students as well as christianize them. 
Some might object that, when parents 
or children enter a school that re- 
quires attendance at religious classes 
and exercises, they have made a free 
choice that the children take part in 
these exercises, and that thus the 
school is justified in requiring attend- 


- ance at religion classes. However, 


this may be true where there are 
plenty of schools but it is not true 
where schools are so few that children 
must attend such schools or be con- 
tent to grow up without an education. 
In this case the child or the parents 
have to do violence to their own re- 
ligious convictions, or to liberty of 
conscience, in listening to religious 
instruction to which they do not 
subscribe. 

Such attitudes as cited above had 
also taken root in the students who 
were products of missionary schools. 
For example, the Vice-minister of 
Education, Mr. King Chu, a Protes- 
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tant, explained the government’s atti- 
tude as follows: 


It is a decided policy of the govern- 
ment to separate education from religion. 
To avoid religious controversy in schools 
on the one hand and to prevent any re- 
ligious organization from forming a sys- 
tem of education parallel to the govern- 
ment school system which might in time 
become an irreconcilable group within 
the system on the other hand, the gov- 
ernment has decided not to allow any 
compulsory training in any grade of 
schools. Below Junior Middle Schools, 
no religious instruction is allowed because 
the Ministry rules that young pupils 
under fifteen years of age are not ma- 
ture enough to make an intelligent choice 
for themselves so far as religion is con- 
cerned. (The Chinese Symposium, edited 
by Sophia Zen, (Shanghai: 1931, p. 257). 


Equally unsympathetic was the re- 
ply of Minister Chiang Mon-lin, who 
had studied under Catholic auspices. 


To sum up: there is not one sole re- 
ligion. If we allow each religion in the 
name of education to vie with one an- 
other to propagate religion, the natural 
tendency will be to create divisions and 
strife—Hence to have elective religious 
courses in Junior Middle Schools and to 
permit the privilege of worship in 
primary schools, embodies obstacles too 
difficult to permit the Ministry to grant 
the request (which the Protestant 
Churches had presented). Moreover, we 
hope that you will consider in a sym- 
pathetic way this our humble opinion re- 
garding the restrictions on propagation 
of religion in schools. Let this be con- 
sidered final and not subject to further 
review. (The China Educational Review, 
1929, p. 272-281). 


The words “humble opinion” seem 
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belied by the words which follow, 
words that smack of an Emperors 
decree or a totalitarian regime. 


On the other hand, the contradic. 
tory position taken by the govern 
ment, which in principle granted re 
ligious liberty to nationals but at-the 
same time prevented teachers from 
imparting religious instruction even 
to followers of that particular faith, 
found adversaries among the mod- 
erate elements of the country and 
even in official quarters. As Mr. 
Ying Ch’ien-li wisely remarked, “The 
Chinese are tolerant and do not wish 
to countenance such intolerance as 
was manifested in the anti-Christian 
movement.” In 1932, Generalissimo 
Chiang in his Changsha address 
spoke as follows: 


The Chinese people are in great need 
of religious schools. If there are still 
people who harbor prejudices about them, 
it is simply out of ignorance of their 
characters . . . I am convinced of the 
great influence exerted by such schools 
for the peace and welfare of China. (Ren- 
seignments B.S., n. 141, 1). 


The present Minister of Education, 
Chu Chiahwa, likewise stated: 


Whatever the worth of religion in it 
self, it certainly contains strong educa- 
tional values. Consequently the govert- 
ment should drop its policy of interven- 
tion since religious instruction not only 
does not hinder the reconstruction of 
China but on the contrary, it may afford 
positive aid to its fulfillment. (RB, 
152, 3). 


During the early part of the Sine 
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Japanese War, in April 1938 at Han- 


bow at a meeting of missionaries, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek spoke of 
the great work that had been done 
for the wounded and the refugees by 
the Missions. She stated that the 
government appreciated this work 
and that the Generalissimo had de- 
cided to amend the old regulation and 
to permit Christian schools to teach 
the Christian religion as a facultative 
course. Nearly a year later, the 
Ministry of Education made a revi- 
sion of the prohibitive regulations and 
allowed elective religious: courses in 
primary and Junior Middle Schools. 

The measure is supposed to have 
been approved by the Executive Yuan 
and promulgated in the Government 
Gazette. However, the only record 
we have of it is from the “Hsin Wen 
Pao” for March 2, 1939. In Article 
9, we read: 

If, in private schools, there are courses 
of religion, pupils are completely free to 
participate in them as in facultative sub- 
jects. If, outside of school hours, there 
are religious ceremonies, pupils are free 
to attend them. 

However, in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation Revised Regulations for Pri- 
vate Schools published May 7, 1946, 
Article 6 seems to have returned to 
the original regulation, Article V, of 
August 29, 1929: 

A private school founded by a religious 
body is not permitted to give religion as 
a required subject, nor is religious propa- 
ganda permitted in class instruction. If 
there are any religious exercises, stu- 
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dents shall not be compelled nor induced 
to participate. No religious exercise shall 
be allowed in primary schools. 

In order to clarify this matter, I 
wrote to Dr. Hang Li-wu, Vice Mi- 
nister of Education and asked him 
about the Revised articles of 1939, 
and the interpretation of Article VI 
of the Revised Regulations of 1947. 
They were unable to find any record 
of the Revised Regulations of 1939. 
Since these were only printed as a 
news item in the “Hsin Wen Pao,” 
it is possible that there was a mistake 
or that they were merely orders and 
not revised regulations. In any case, 
the revised Regulations of 1947 
supersede these. 

The legal department of the Mi- 
nistry of Education interprets Article 
VI as meaning that free classes of 
religion may be held in any private 
school no matter whether it is pri- 
mary, middle, or university and that 
religious exercises may be held in 
middle and university schools but 
that no one must be compelled nor 
induced to attend them, but that in 
primary schools such religious exer- 
cises are not permitted to be held. 
Although this would seem to be the 
natural meaning of the regulation, 
local inspectors who are either anti- 

religious or unfriendly have often 
used this regulation to prohibit re- 
ligious classes in primary schools. 
Hence this official interpretation may 
be referred to them in the future 
when free classes of religion are given 








in primary schools. This may also 
serve to remove the excuse that some 
primary schools have given for not 
having such classes for children who 
are members of the Catholic Church 
or for those children whose parents 
desire them to have some religious 
instruction. 


Opposition Mettinc AWAY 


Such has been the attitude of those 
in the government toward missionary 
education in the past. With the regis- 
tration of most schools and their 
conforming themselves to the Gov- 
ernment’s program, much of the mili- 
tant opposition has melted away. 
Likewise, with the passing of the re- 
turned students from France and the 
better understanding of religion’s 
place in education by returned stu- 
dents from America, opposition from 
that source has largely disappeared. 
The great promises of a man-built 
Utopia held out by the American 
Positivists and Pragmatists of the 
early 20th Century were blown to 
bits by two wars which have humbled 
both social and physical scientists 
alike. 

Aside from these considerations, I 
thought it would be both interesting 
and profitable to approach the Mi- 
nistry of Education for some semi- 
official statement of the Ministry’s 
present attitude toward missionary 
schools. When Minister Chu Chia- 
hwa was absent in Taiwan, I ap- 
proached the Hon. Hang Li-wu, Vice 
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Minister and policy forming member 
of the Vice-ministers. Dr. Hang was 
most friendly and frank in all his 
replies to my questions and gave me 
permission to quote his replies to this 
Assembly. 

Dr. Hang said that missionary 
schools have done a great deal as an 
aid and auxiliary to government edu- 
cation in the past. He stated that 
the Government welcomes all grades 
of missionary schools, that is, primary, 
middle and university. It is glad to 
have the assistance of those now in 
existence and will welcome new 
schools of all grades so long as they 
conform to the government regula- 
tions concerning such schools. Dr. 
Hang said that the Government rea- 
lizes that they lack trained personnel 
in such large numbers that they must 
rely on the help of missionary schools 
to help in the education of China's 
youth. When asked what particular 
kind of schools the Government 
would welcome, Dr. Hang replied 
that they would welcome Middle 
Schools, Universities and Colleges of 
University rank. The government 
would especially welcome polytechnic 
schools, vocational schools, engineer- 
ing colleges, and agricultural colleges. 
Dr. Hang said that while the gov- 
ernment welcomes universities, they 
felt that the demands of a university 
mean the spreading of men, money 
and resources, so that the result would 
be a second-rate university, whereas 
if the missionary organization were 
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to concentrate on a college, the re- 
alt will be a first rate college which 
could create real leadership in that 
particular field. 


NATIONALIZATION OF SCHOOLS 


When asked if the Government or 
the Ministry favored nationalization 
of all schools, Dr. Hang replied that 
they certainly did not and would not 
in the future. 

In the first place, the Government 
did not favor it as a policy and, 
secondly, the government was abso- 
lutely unable to do so financially. He 
added that a number of non-mission- 
ary private schools had petitioned to 
be nationalized but the government 
could not take care of them. Mr. 
Ying Ch’ien-li of the Ministry corro- 
borated these statements of Dr. Hang 
Li-wu, and further stated that there 
would be such strong opposition 
voiced against the total nationaliza- 
tion of schools that in the Constitu- 
tional Period it would be highly im- 
probable. A high Government official 
pointed out that both Protestant and 
Catholic Chinese holding high posi- 
tions in the Ministry of Education 
manifested a friendly spirit on the 
part of the Government toward mis- 
sionary education. He likewise noted 
that the reception given to His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal T’ien, by the Kuo- 
mintang on his visit to Nanking two 
years ago, indicated a friendly atti- 
tude on the part of the controlling 
party in the government. The Chan- 
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cellor of the National Chengchi Uni- 
versity of Nanking, Dr. Ch’en Shih- 
fu, stated that Chinese education 
needed the presence of missionary 
schools of all grades to help the gov- 
ernment to take care of the large 
number of students, to give them 
technical training and especially to 
give them discipline in conduct and 
respect for authority which is so badly 
needed at the present time. 

In regard to the use of foreign 
languages in teaching, Dr. Hang Li- 
wu said that even more classes could 
be taught in foreign languages than 
are being taught at present, especially 
in institutions of higher rank. More 
English, more French and more Rus- 
sian would be welcomed. 


A CHEERING Picrure 


Certainly, these statements seem to 
present a rather cheering picture of 
the Government attitude toward mis- 
sionary schools, but then we may be 
permitted to wonder what might hap- 
pen if some one like Dr. Hu Shih 
would be ushered into office. Perhaps 
time and experience have altered his 
earlier Positivistic and Pragmatic 
prejudices against religion and its con- 
nection with education. Actually, he 
is quoted in Time magazine for De- 
cember 22, 1947 (Vol. L, No. 25) 
as saying that for the next ten years 
China ought to concentrate all her 
scholars, dollars and energies on five 
(or at most ten) select universities. 
The presidents of China’s 138 lesser 
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colleges thought that such a plan 
would mean merger or death. The 
attitude of the present Ministry of 
Education is the exact reverse of this 
plan, for they desire more universities 
to care for the thousands of discon- 
tented young men and women who 
are yearly clamoring for the chance 
of a university education. While Dr. 
Hu Shih’s plan, no doubt, refers to 
Government Universities, yet if he 
were Minister of Education, perhaps 
such a plan might conceivably include 
a similar frame of mind toward pri- 
vate schools. 

Thus far I have treated of the 
Government’s official attitude both 
past and present toward missionary 
education. We might call it the 
juridical side of the question. How- 
ever, there is a more difficult ques- 
tion, and in the minds of most of you, 
no doubt, a more practical question, 
i.e., the attitude of the local Bureau of 
Education in each city and province 
of the country with which you have 
to deal. Yet the juridical question is 
of great importance in dealing with 
the local Bureaus because if we un- 
derstand well both our rights and 
duties, we have a solid basis for de- 
fending our rights and recognizing 
our duties. We should first see to it 
that we make our schools first rate in 
so far as we are able, by fulfilling the 
requirements of the law and making 
our schools models. Secondly, if we 
know our rights according to the 
Ministry of Education regulations, 
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we may courteously but firmly hold 
out for them. If we have disposed of 
difficulties that come from these two 
sources, we may come to the third 
source of difficulties, which is one of 
human relations. To eliminate such 
difficulties that spring from human 
relations, we must foster good rela- 
tions with members of the local Bu- 
reau of Education and with leaders of 
both Government and private educa- 
tional institutions in our area. This 
need not be done in any political or 
hypocritical way but should be based 
on true charity toward our fellow- 
men. This charity requires sacrifice 
of time, of personal feelings and 
prejudices, of humility about our own 
work and accomplishments, and of a 
sympathy and tolerance of the views 
of others, where no principle is in- 
volved. 

Of course, I realize that where 
bad relations with local authorities 
are already in existence, it will be a 
slow and difficult process to overcome 
them and that there are other cases 
where, in spite of all the efforts 
of the missionary, local authorities 
prove themselves to be obstinate ob- 
stacles to good relations. These cases 
require special consideration and help 
which I am not attempting to ex- 
plain here. 

Therefore, we should further the 
present favorable attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward Catholic Education 
by making our schools model schools 
which train good Chinese citizens. 
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We should form a committee to clarified, so that we may teach re- 
le the present regulation on the  ligion as an elective subject in any 
taching of religion in private schools grade of education. 
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Security in the Atom Bomb? 


“But let me warn you that if this Myth that atomic energy is 
simply a military weapon becomes a fixed thing in people’s minds, if 
we accept the error that it can never be anything else, then certain 
most unhappy consequences will follow. For we will become wholly 
preoccupied with only its destructive uses, we will wear blinders that 
shut out its full importance. And we will therefore never make it 
anything but a weapon. 

“An even more baleful consequence will ensue if we persist in this 
Myth. We will drift into the belief—some people already have such 
a belief—that we Americans are safe in the world, safe and secure, 
because we have this devastating weapon—this and nothing more. We 
will then tend to relax, when we need to be eternally vigilant, con- 
stantly alert. We will come to believe that for our nation to be secure 
in a troubled world all we need is this powerful weapon. 

“The Myth will cause us to fall into an even deeper pit of error. 
We will grow forgetful of the true sources of America’s strength. We 
will be misled into believing that America is strong because of military 
force alone, when in truth the foundation of our strength and amazing 
vitality is not in material things but rather in the spirit of this nation, 
in the faiths we cherish. 

“We are a people with a faith in each other—and when we lose 
that faith we are weak, however heavily armed. We are a people with 
a faith in reason, and the unending pursuit of new knowledge; and 
when we lose that faith we are insecure, however heavily armed. We 
are a people with a faith in God, with a deep sense of stewardship to 
our Creator, the Father of us all; and when that is no longer strong 
within us we are weak and we are lost, however heavily armed with 
weapons—even with atomic weapons—we may be.”—From an address 
by David E. Lilienthal, Chairman U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission, 
before the American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 16, 
1947, 






















*“Anno Santo” 


OR “the whole Catholic uni- 
verse” the year 1950 will be a 
time of preeminent joy, for the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, has pro- 
claimed it a Holy Year of Jubilee. 
The great moral renovation which is, 
historically, a product of these rare 
celebrations, will accompany the forth- 
coming Holy Year, with God’s grace. 
Penitents all over the world will 
yearn to make the pilgrimage to Rome 
in the Holy Year, praying with the 
Supreme Pontiff: “May this really 
Holy Year, by the grace of the Most 
High, and through the intercession 
of the august Mother of God, the 
Prince of the Apostles and of all the 
Saints, be for the human family a 
harbinger of a new era of peace, pros- 
perity and progress.” 

The symbolism of the most distinc- 
tive ceremonial of the Year of Jubilee, 
surrounding the “holy door,” recalls 
the exclusion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise according to some writers. 
The holy door of St. Peter’s Basilica 
is opened traditionally on the Christ- 
mas Eve preceding the Holy Year of 
Jubilee, by the Pontiff in person, 
and is closed by him on the Christmas 
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Eve following. Each of the holy 
doors of the other Basilicas is simi- 
larly opened by a Cardinal deputed 
for the purpose. 

The Pope knocks on the holy door 
three times with a hammer of preci- 
ous metal, singing the versicle, “Open 
unto me the gates of justice.” The 
masonry, which has been loosened 
beforehand, is made to fall at the 
third blow, and after the threshold 
has been swept and washed, the Pope 
enters first. 

When the Catholic pilgrims flock 
to Rome during the “Anno Santo,” 
they will pass through the same holy 
doors, in fulfilling the conditions for 
obtaining the Jubilee indulgences, 
conditions which include Confession, 
Communion and visits to the Basilicas 
during the Jubilee time. 

The Holy Father’s invitation to 
pilgrims from all parts of the world 
to visit the Eternal City during the 
Holy Year shows the confidence of 
His Holiness in the prospect for the 
attainment of the just and lasting 
peace which he has so ardently prayed 
and worked and hoped for during 
“the sad times that have just passed” 
—Tue Frorwa Carnot ic, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., June 11, 1948. 
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Watch Ireland 
I" KEEPING with its notable in- 


dustrial progress in recent years, 
Ireland (the Free State) has estab- 
lished a commission of vocational or- 
ganization. 

The commission’s recommendations 
are receiving serious consideration 
from political and other leaders, re- 
ports Social Justice Review of St. 
Louis, “and there is hope of their 
developing into a full-blown social and 
economic order.” 

The Catholic Societies Vocational 
Organization conference has asked 
each political party whether it favors 
a vocational order of society. One 
party, the Clann na Poblachta, re- 
plied its policy was to set up “voca- 
tional councils with advisory func- 
tions.” The National Labor party, 
with 120,000 members, gave an em- 
phatic “yes” reply. 

These and other groups, represent- 
ing a large section of the Irish people, 
have expressed their intention to pro- 
mote a new order of an institutional 
nature. Such an order, a “System of 
Industries and Professions,” was spe- 
cifically urged by Pope Pius XI in 
his encyclical On Reconstructing the 
Social Order, issued seventeen years 
ago. 

Skeptics here might object that the 
success or failure of such a scheme in 
Ireland would mean little or nothing 
for the United States because the 
Irish industrial setup is not compar- 
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able to ours. However, human nature 
there is the same as here. Ireland’s 
industrial problems, on a small scale, 
present many of the same elements as 
ours. Without any doubt American 
labor and management can benefit by 
Ireland’s experiment. 

American Catholics, at least, should 
be stimulated by Ireland’s example. 
As Frederick P. Kenkel contends in 
Social Justice Review, ‘‘a constructive 
program of this kind . . . is a positive 
need if the growth of Communism is 
to be halted.”—THE MIcHIGAN 
CatTHo.ic, Detroit, Mich., June 10, 
1948. 


A Call to Arms 


S soon as Andrew found Christ, 
he ran off to tell his brother, 
Peter, the good news and to bring 
him to the Master. As soon as Philip 
found Christ, he ran off to find his 
friend Nathaniel and tell him of the 
Lord. That seemed the natural thing 
to do. And encouraged by their Mas- 
ter, they went ahead with this good 
work. Relations, friends, chance con- 
tacts and fellow workers—all were 
introduced to the Preacher from Na- 
zareth. Soon there was a coterie, then 
a following, a society of enthusiasts 
and finally the Church. 
Strengthened and directed now by 
the Holy Spirit, the infant Church 
under its fishermen spread with baf- 
fling rapidity. The greatest power 
on earth opposed it. But in spite of 
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the Roman Empire friend told friend 
of the Good News, of the Man who 
was God, of the hard truths that 
lifted men up to the Divine. There 
were still few priests but every Chris- 
tian was a missionary. The Church 
prospered. 

Persecutions, burnings, bloody are- 
nas, secret police—nothing could halt 
its progress. It crossed the Mediter- 
ranean, swept along the Roman roads, 
spread over the Alps, engulfed Europe 
and, finally, its Emperor. 

Then a strange thing began to 
happen. As the numbers and organ- 
ization of the church increased, the 
pioneering zeal of the ordinary Chris- 
tian began to wane. They fought 
Mohammedans, no doubt, but because 
all in Europe were Christians, the 
urge to pass on the Good News les- 
sened and died and the active spread- 
ing of the gospel fell more and more 
to the clergy alone. 

Then came men who called them- 
selves reformers, not to awaken the 
old zeal of the ordinary Christian, 
but to re-edit the Good News, chop 
it, change it and water down a Divine 
Revelation until it suited the preju- 
dices of the mob. Catholic peoples 
were shocked into activity again. But 
power politics, nationalism, greed and 
war clouded the issue. In the con- 
fusion men succumbed or were de- 
ceived. Millions fell away from the 
pure doctrine of Christ; the faith of 
millions more was weakened. 

That is how the world still stands 
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today, with the added menace of athe- 
ism on the march. That is why it is 
necessary to go back to the old me 
thods to re-convert the world. As 
Andrew brought Peter to Christ, so 
brother must bring brother closer to 
the Master. As Philip passed on the 
Good News to Nathaniel, so friend 
must influence friend for good. As 
new Christians in the holy infancy 
of the Church showed a new spirit to 
fellow workers on the lake, in the 
fields and around the markets, as they 
cautiously passed on the Good News 
to those who seemed ready for it, so 
today each Catholic is called by the 
Holy Father to imitate that daily 
missionary zeal of the first Christians 
and in office, factory, workshop and 
home to convert or encourage those 
around him. He is asked to do this 
consciously and methodically, coun- 
selled to combine with others, organ- 
ize themselves into small bands that 
will help and encourage their mem- 
bers, become aware of their own short- 
comings and, having overcome these, 
use their new strength to draw those 
they can influence nearer to Christ. 
—Sunpay Examiner, Hong Kong, 
China, March 30, 1947. 


Sources of Democracy 
EMOCRACY as we understand 


it is found, of course, in the 
United States and Canada. South 
American countries have it, in vaty- 
ing degrees. We recognize its opera 
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ion in Ireland, England, Scotland 
and Continental Western Europe, in 
Australia and New Zealand, in 
limited areas of Asia and Africa. 

We do not find democracy in 
Japan, except where it is being im- 
ported from the West. We do not 
fnd it in vast regions of China, India 
wd numerous other Asiatic countries, 
nor in most of Africa. Nor do we 
discover it in those immense areas 
under communistic domination. 

When we analyze this picture, we 
realize that democracy as we know it 
exists only in Western Europe and 
in those countries which have been 
sttled by peoples permeated by the 
religious, moral principles which have 
been the basis of western civilization. 

These principles are basically the 
existence of God, the creation of man 
by God, the inherent dignity of man 
aa son of God with an immortal 
wul, a dignity demonstrated to its 
fullness by his redemption by the 
Saviour of mankind. 

Every democratic institution has 
its roots in these principles. The be- 
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ginning of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is to a large extent but a 
restatement of them. “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: That all 
men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, that among 
these rights are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

Since our democracy is the product 
of religion, of Christianity, democracy 
will continue to flourish only as the 
Church flourishes. Should the source 
of the principles of democracy lan- 
guish, democracy itself must inevit- 
ably fail, just as surely as darkness 
follows the setting of the sun. Its 
instinct for self-preservation, there- 
fore, requires that democracy foster 
religion, the efforts of the “wall be- 
tween Church and State” theorists to 
the contrary notwithstanding—THE 
CatuHo.ic News, New York, N. Y., 
June 12, 1948. 


“Virtually all the schools in the thirteen colonies and in the early 
States were religious schools supported by public funds. They repre- 
sented the common form of government-supported educational establish- 
ment until the great waves of immigrants began to seep in upon the 
country around 1848.”—The Rev. John A. O’Brien in the CHRISTIAN 


Century, May 19, 1948. 
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ELATIVELY few people today life; and the “idea” of the church— aie 

ask what the Catholic Church what she intimately is—is possessed, ean 2 

is, but a great many seem to be ask- as a secret, by God alone. When the in COM 
ing what the Catholic Church wants. Catholic says: “I believe . . . in the J rules ; 
Especially, what does it want in the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic | iwar 
temporal order of human society; Church,” he has indeed evidence in ase V 
what place does it want for itself in the orders of philosophical truth and § sons, 
relation to the structures of the social historical fact sufficient to let him profot 
order ; what part does it want to play know with certainty that his act of living 
in the process of their reconstruction? faith is reasonable; he can explain 9 pature 
why he believes the church to be what J patur: 


EssENTIAL CHARACTER OF THE CHURCH it is. However, the church itself, the ] the gt 

The two questions are, of course, thing-out-there, which his act of faith unity, 
intimately related; the answer to the touches, transcends the power of his § js foy 
second depends on the answer to the reason to comprehend, and much more § jor ir 
first. However, to answer the first the resources of his rhetoric to ex- princi 
question would be impossible in the plain; he cannot adequately explain § Yims 
space at my disposal—impossible, in what the church, in which he believes, dwell 
a sense, in any amount of space. Her_ is. by H 
children know that the Catholic Obviously, if the church were § her t 
Church is a mystery in the strict simply a social and juridical union, § bers 
theological sense of the word. Her into which men had gathered them- § mora 
existence is not ultimately explainable selves for their own reasons, and the § bond 
in terms of human design and action; structure of which they themselves } ofa 
her total “idea” is not discoverable had determined, one could quite ade- § Spiri 
by sheer philosophical and historical quately understand and explain what | the | 
research. The existence of the church it is. One can, for instance, explain § chur 
hangs on a sovereignly free divine what the Catholic Association for J her! 
choice, whereby God gave to men this International Peace is; one can, that § Pius 
particular form for their religious is, explain the common idea and end, 
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the common will and purpose that 
hind its members together into unity. 
And when one has explained the prin- 
tiple of a society’s unity, one has ex- 
plained what the society is. 


But precisely in this regard the 
chirch escapes the comprehension of 
man. It is her unity that is her mys- 
tery. It is not explained by any hu- 
man agreement among men to hold 
incommon certain ideas, obey certain 
tules and officers, and work together 
towards some common ideal, as is the 
tae with various voluntary associa- 
tions. Nor is it explained by the 
profound exigencies for community 
living that are radicated in the social 
nature of man, as is the case with the 
natural institutions of the family and 
the state. The church’s principle of 
unity, which makes her what she is, 
is found neither in the will of man 
nor in his nature; it is a supernatural 
principle. Briefly, it is the Holy Spirit 
Himself, as given to the church, 
dwelling in her as in His temple, and 
by His presence and action making 
her the Body of Christ, whose mem- 
bers are united, not merely by the 
moral bond of love or by the juridical 
bond of law, but by the mystical bond 
ota common sharing in the one Holy 
Spirit, As the classic formula has it, 
the Holy Spirit is the “soul” of the 
church, the hidden, inner source of 
her life and unity, her very “‘is-ness.” 
Pius XII put the matter this way: 
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Although the juridical elements, on 
which the order of the Church also rests, 
have their origin in her divine constitu- 
tion as given by Christ and themselves 
contribute to the attainment of her celes- 
tial end, nevertheless, what lifts the 
Christian society to a level that tran- 
scends the whole order of nature is the 
Spirit of our Redeemer—the Spirit who, 
as the source of all graces, gifts, and 
charisms, is forever filling the Church 
in her inmost being, and energizing 
within her. To give an analogy: as the 
structure of our mortal body is, indeed, 
a marvelous work of the Creator, that 
nevertheless falls far short of the lofty 
dignity of our mind and soul, so the 
social structure of the Christian com- 
munity, though it proclaims the wisdom 
of its divine Architect, is something of an 
essentially lower order in comparison 
with the spiritual gifts whereby it is en- 
dowed with life, and with their divine 
source (the Spirit).1 


There is, therefore, a mystery in 
what the Catholic Church is. To- 
wards acquiring some manner of in- 
telligence of it, by exploring its con- 
tent and dimensions, a whole theology 
of the Mystical Body has been de- 
veloped in Catholic sources; but it 
cannot even be outlined here. 


Dua. TEACHING OF THE CHURCH 
The answer to the second question 
—what the Catholic Church wants 
—involves no mystery; no part of it 
is hidden in the mind of God, much 
less in the secret councils of the 
hierarchy. And since it is the ques- 


1Encyclical, Mystici Corporis (Washington: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1943), p, 39, Cf. also 





tion more frequently asked (whoever 
seriously asks what the Catholic 
Church is has somehow already 
reached the answer in his heart), I 
shall take it up here; not, indeed, 
with the thought of giving a complete 
answer—the subject is too large. 
What follows is simply an introduc- 
tion to the answer. 

Perhaps one could most success- 
fully approach the answer by consid- 
ering the two things that the pastors 
of the church are in these days in- 
sistently saying to the laity. On the 
one hand, the laity are being taught 
that their Christian faith is a value 
in itself, to be lived for its own sake, 
independently of any repercussions it 
may have in the temporal order; on 
the other hand, they are being taught 
that their faith is also a value in the 
temporal order, and must have reper- 
cussions there, for the sake of the 
temporal order. They are being urged 
to seek simply and solely the kingdom 
of God in the heavens, and they are 
being urged to collaborate towards a 
Christian civilization on earth. It is 
impressed on them that it profits a 
man nothing to gain the whole world, 
if he lose his own soul; and it is like- 
wise impressed on them that they 
must gain the whole world on peril 
of losing their souls. Their religious 
life is being given two orientations— 
towards God and His eternal city, 
and towards earth and the city of 
man. They are enjoined to work out 
their own salvation, keeping them- 
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selves immaculate from the world; 
and they are enjoined to immerse 
themselves in the world and work at 
its salvation. These two sets of in- 
junctions are seemingly opposed; but 
their principle of synthesis is in the 
nature of Christian faith itself. And 
it is this synthesis of values in their 
faith that is the cardinal contempo- 
rary lesson of the church to her 
children. 


Tue Hope or Erernat Lire 


The first part of the lesson has the 
primacy in importance. The basic 
tenet of the Catholic faith is, of 
course, the incarnation—the fact of 
the Word made flesh. The Word 
was God, the only-begotten God, the 
Son; He became man, born of a vir- 
gin, one of us; He suffered, died and 
rose again. And these resounding 
facts have one central significance— 
they have lifted the goal of human 
hopes. Not only is there now for- 
giveness of sins, but what the Gospels 
call “eternal life” is now given to 
man as his destiny; and it is put 
within his reach in that God through 
Christ has promised him the Holy 
Spirit, the “energy of the Most 
High,” as an indwelling power, to 
heal his nature and lift his life to a 
new level and carry him through to 
his appointed end. 

This hope of eternal life was a 
new thing. Aristotle’s highest thought 
had set before man, as his sole pos 
sible end, a terrestrial beatitude—the 
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felicity and peace of a virtuous life in 
the ordered human city. For the rest, 
man might indeed dream of playing 
the immortal, but his real horizons of 
hope were bounded by earth and time. 
In later ages, human reason, not 
without clarifications from Christi- 
anity, would teach that man was en- 
titled by his spiritual nature to hope 
for a life beyond time, and a beati- 
tude consisting in the possession of 
God through the possession of His 
creation, in whose myriad manifesta- 
tions the soul, freed from the limita- 
tions of the body and sense, would 
know and love Him as in His images 
and in the effects of His power. No 
mean hope, this; but one infinitely 
inferior to the Christian hope, which 
is based not solely on a philosophy of 
human nature but on the fact of the 
resurrection of Christ. The eternal 
life now put within the reach of man 
by the Word made flesh is the posses- 
sion of God as He is in Himself, in a 
vision face to face, without the dis- 
torting, darkening “glass” of crea- 
tures interposed. Made son of God 
and co-heir of Christ by baptism, the 
Christian is destined to possess the 
heritage proper to Christ the Son— 
to know and love the Father as the 
Son knows and loves Him, to be in 
God “‘as thou, Father, art in me, and 
lin thee” (John 17: 21). 

This eternal life, this union with 
the Father through Christ in the 
Spirit, is the “pearl” and the “treas- 


ure” (Matt. 13: 44-46). And such 
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is its value that a man must sell all 
he has to purchase it. Compared with 
it, all the values of earth and time 
pale into shadows. The world is well 
lost, if this eternal life be gained. Be- 
side it all other hopes lose their hold 
upon the heart. And if this hope be 
frustrated in the end, through man’s 
negligence and sin, it does not matter 
what else he has achieved ; he has lost 
everything, in that he himself, in his 
inmost self, is “‘lost.” 

This doctrine of the treasure and 
the pearl is necessarily in the fore- 
ground of the church’s preaching. In 
a sense, she has nothing else to an- 
nounce than this, the basic “good 
news”; she would cease to be herself 
were she to teach or enjoin anything 
not related to it. The highest thing, 
then, that she has to say about her 
faith is that it is “the beginning of 
eternal life,” and as such, an end and 
value in itself, not to be perverted by 
subordination to any other end, even 
the end of peace and justice and love 
here on earth. 


SEPARATION FroM THE WoRLD 


This is the primary doctrine of the 
church. What perhaps gets emphasis 
in the America of our diy is its aus- 
terity—an emphasis needed because 
the seductions of secularism, with its 
doctrine of the primacy of  this- 
worldly material values, are so strong. 
Against them, the church insists that 
the pearl is not purchased sa‘e at the 
price of all a man has; eternal life is 
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not won by those who have their 
hearts set on this world and on the 
things—even the beautiful things— 
of time; the destiny of man is 
achieved only by the full discipline 
of unworldliness and otherworldli- 
ness. To this full discipline, to this 
“selling of all,” the church urges her 
children. And to help them bear it, 
she counsels their participation in all 
the great movements that are stirring 
her contemporary life, in answer to 
the challenge of secularism—the Bib- 
lical movement, the theological move- 
ment, the liturgical movement. The 
theme of the Bible, of theology, and 
of the liturgy is simply “eternal life.” 
Diligent study of them will, there- 
fore, so quicken the beckoning of this 
destiny, the “joy of the Lord,”’ as to 
fortify Christians against the appeal 
of other invitations; it will make 
their Christian hope so triumphant 
in their hearts that they will heed 
St. John’s injunction, “Love not the 
world and what the world has to 
offer” (I John 2: 15). 

This, then, is the first thing that 
the church is saying today. There is 
need to recall it here; otherwise it 
is impossible to see in perspective 
what the ¢hurch wants in the tem- 
poral order. Moreover, the message 
itself, although ancient, is precisely 
sharpened to the needs of the time. 
It is needed not only against secular- 
ism, but also against a more subtle 
temptation. So many, so grave, and 
so urgen’ are the problems of the 
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temporal order that there is the temp- 
tation, felt principally by noble souls, 
wholly to immerse oneself in them, 
to the oblivion of “the one thing nec- 
essary.” There is the temptation to 
identify the kingdom of God with a 
just social order, and then to seek 
first the justice of the latter, thinking 
that all else will be ours as well, 
There is the temptation to make the 
Christian faith itself simply a means 
to an earthly end—social change and 
progress toward an ideal of human 
brotherhood. All this would be to 
make the leaven simply part of the 
dough. And against all these temp- 
tations the doctrine of the pearl needs 
emphasis. 


Error oF “SociaL MoperNism” 


On the other hand, this doctrine, 
which teaches detachment from the 
world, cannot be made the pretext for 
disengagement from the world’s prob- 
lems. And here we come to the 
second major emphasis in the church’s 
teaching today. Pius XI reserved 
some of his most scathing denuncia- 
tions for what he called “social mod- 
ernism.” It is the appearance in the 
Christian camp of the nineteenth- 
century liberal thesis with regard to 
church and state, that derived from 
Kant and was condemned in the 
Syllabus. It maintained that “religion 
has nothing to do with politics,” with 
the order and institutions of the 
earthly city; that religion is a “purely 
private matter”; that social, political 
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nd economic processes are immune 
from regulation by the heteronomous 
norms of religion and ethics. The 
Christian “‘social modernist” would 
maintain that his faith should have its 
gle flowering in personal piety; that 
he must keep his own hands clean by 
refusing to grapple with the grimy 
machinery of society. (One remem- 
bers Péguy: “Kantianism has clean 
hands; but it has no hands.’’) 

This “social modernism” is an 
error on many counts; I shall signal- 
ize but two. The first is based on 
the fact that the regeneration of bap- 
tim, though it makes a man a “new 
creature” endowed with a new life, 
does not transfer him into a new 
world. He must live his new life in 
this same old world; as a man and 
acitizen he is involved in its institu- 
tions, and the life of the new man in 
him is conditioned by them. They can 
favor its growth or help to kill it; 
they can assist him to his destiny or 
turn him aside from it. Moreover, 
he has power over them, as they over 
him. All the institutions of this 
world are imperfect, unstable, capable 
of transformation, subject to free hu- 
man action. Consequently, both by 
treason of their relation to his destiny 
and by reason of his relation to them, 
the Christian has the responsibility to 
see to the creation of conditions that 
will be favorahle, to his movement 
towards eternal life. 

These favorable conditions are not, 
indeed, indispensably necessary; the 
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Christian life can be lived to perfec- 
tion in the inhuman conditions of a 
concentration camp. But it is so lived 
only by heroes; and the run of men 
are not heroic. The ordinary man 
needs the support of an environment 
whose institutions are shaped -by the 
forces of justice and charity; other- 
wise he will fail to be ordinarily just 
and ordinarily charitable. Here, then, 
is the point of insertion of the church’s 
will with regard to the social order. 
Institutions that violate justice and 
charity are a manner of institutional- 
ized sin, and a force for personal sin. 
And sin is the church’s enemy—her 
only enemy, but everywhere her 
enemy, whether in the city as such or 
in the individual. Hence she enters 
the city as such—the political, social, 
or economic order—ratione peccati, 
by reason of the sin there found. 
Much could be said about the his- 
torical development and exercise of 
this mission of the church in the tem- 
poral order ratione peccati. My con- 
cern here, however, is simply to point 
out the contemporary application— 
the insistence on the responsibility 
and duty of such action by every single 
Christian. To say that the church 
has a mission in the temporal order 
is not to defend what is called “cleri- 
calism.” It is simply to say that the 
virtualities of Christian faith are not 
exhausted by personal piety; they de- 
mand an attack on organized injustice 
in all its forms; they demand positive 
action to establish and secure such 
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institutions in the temporal order as 
will be favorable to the growth of the 
seed of eternal life planted in baptism. 

Against this reason for Christian 
concern with the temporal order it 
might be argued that it is “inter- 
ested,” it reveals no concern for the 
human as such, it regards the city and 
its good order as simply a means to 
a higher end. The objection does not, 
of course, destroy the validity of the 
reason, but it does bid us look beyond 
it for another. 

This second reason is based on the 
fact, first, that human life is essen- 
tially a relationship between persons, 
and second, that the perfection of this 
relationship is precisely the end and 
purpose of the social order, with all 
its varied institutions. Society is a 
rational process, and its rationality 
consists essentially in its progress— 
never rectilinear, always interrupted 
by regressions—towards an ideal of 
human community, structured after 
the demands of social justice and the 
equality of man with man, and in- 
formed by the spirit of social charity 
and the solidarity of all men. More- 
over, this rational process and its ideal 
goal is the object of a divine will. 
God wills not only the eternal salva- 
tion of man, but his perfection here 
on earth as man—the perfection of 
his intellect, the perfection of his 
power over the material world and 
its energies (including atomic), the 
perfection of his social living. These 
things are ends and values in them- 
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selves, and not simply means. In the 
Christian scheme they are, indeed, 
only intermediate ends, being proper 
to earth and time; but nonetheless 
they are ends, and the very nature of 
man makes them desirable, 



































Human UNity 


My point is that Christian faith 
here enters to affirm and support and 
then enlarge these human desires for 
the “secular” end of perfect human 
community — domestic, national, in- 
ternational. Obviously, Christian 
faith asserts its own _ supernatural 
ideal of human unity. It asserts, too, 
that this ideal will never be achieved 
on earth; it will always be blocked 
by the disorganizing action of Satan, 
by the divisiveness of sin, by the 
never completely healed disorder in 
the nature of man that makes him 
strangely tend to chaos. However, 
though Christian faith sanctions no 
myth about the city of God as realiz- 
able on earth, it allies itself strongly 
with the human hope for unity in the 
city of man. And for no mere senti- 
mental reason. The Greek Fathers 
taught that the process of realizing 
mankind’s “given” unity made a new 
beginning, on a plane higher than 
nature, in the fact of the incarna 
tion: in asserting His oneness with 
man, Christ asserted the oneness of all 
men in Him. Moreover, He died, a 
St. John says, that He might “gather 
into one God’s scattered children” 
(John 11: 52); and when He had 
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risen He sent from heaven His own 
Spirit to accomplish the fulfillment 
of the prayer in which He had sum- 
med up the redemptive significance 
of His mission, that ‘“‘all may be one” 
(John 17: 21). 

There is, then, in the Gospel an 
obsession with the idea of human 
unity, a passion for it. Initially, it is 
the passion for the unity of the 
church, that has consequently turned 
so fiercely—at times too fiercely, we 
may think—on the error or disobedi- 
ence or schism which would divide it. 
But the resonances of this passion are 
necessarily - felt also in the earthly 
city—again, at times too strongly, as 
when the political unity of the city 
was confused with the religious unity 
of the church, and the latter was pro- 
moted and defended by means proper 
to the defense of the former. But this 
was an accident of historical circum- 
stances, an aberration induced by the 
exigencies of a particular phase in 
political development. What perma- 
nently remains, as an exigence of 
Christian faith itself, is the enlist- 
ment of the energies of faith in the 
perfecting of the city’s own unity, 
under new and due respect for the 
city’s presently achieved autonomy. 

The church does not and cannot 
want her own unity, much less the 
structures that preserve it, to be re- 
flected in the earthly city; the point 
has recently been emphatically made 
by Pius XII in a series of discourses 
to the Roman Rota, begun in 1945. 
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But the church does want the city to 
have its own proper unity—its own 
juridical structure wherein the equal 
rights and freedoms of citizens will 
be safeguarded, and its own spirit of 
civic friendship whereby the high 
values of human living-together will 
be ensured. And to this end she is 
urging her children, as citizens, to 
employ the mystique of unity that is 
inherent in their faith. There is no 
more effective weapon against the 
divisive factors within the city: mis- 
understanding, jealousies, dissensions 
between classes, clashes of opposed 
egoisms, the conflict between ambi- 
tions for power—all the many forms 
that hostility and hate can take. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF Civic FRIENDSHIP 


I suppose, then, that what the 
church ultimately wants in the tem- 
poral order is to see there reflected, 
in civic friendship, the spirit of charity 
that is the primary expression of her 
faith. She wants this for the sake of 
the city, as essential to its good; she 
wants it, too, as the necessary expres- 
sion of her own faith. Here is the 
point of synthesis of the twin values 
in faith—its value for eternal life 
and its value for temporal life. Love 
of the city’s common good, with the 
faith in goodness that it implies, is 
itself an inchoative form of the love 
of the true God who is Goodness 
itself; this is so, whatever the strenu- 
ously agnostic secularist may say. 


And if this be so, how shall Christian 
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faith in Christ, the Son of God and 
one-time citizen of earth, not be the 
dynamic principle of a great love of 
the city’s common good? 

Obviously, the love of God and 
neighbor is no substitute for political 
maturity or for the high technical 
competence required in organizing the 
economic life of man. The church 
never said it was. What she says is 
that without the mystique of charity 
the technique of politics and eco- 
nomics will not be able to do more 
than tinker with the social machine; 
it cannot make it run. Again, charity 
is no substitute for social justice; it 
does not itself regulate the relations 
between men as possessors—that is 
the proper work of justice. But un- 
less the relations between men as per- 
sons are regulated—and this is the 
proper function of charity—their re- 
lations as possessors will always be 
snarled. There is no society, national 
or international, without civic friend- 
ship as its soul. And since the time 
when political liberalism went be- 
yond its premises and committed the 
course of society to purely secular 
dynamics, nothing has happened to 
convince an intelligent man that so- 
ciety can be ensouled by civic friend- 
ship unless civic friendship itself have, 
as its own soul, the virtue of charity 
that springs from Christian faith. 

I have, therefore, dealt rather in 
general with two things that the 
church wants in the temporal order. 
She wants her children, who are in 
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the temporal order, to seek solely the 
pearl of great price that is not formed 
in the shell of time, and the hidden 
treasure that is not found in the 
fields of earth. Paradoxically, they 
are to render their greatest service to 
the world by not serving the world; 
for only one who sells all he has on 
earth leaves the earth itself enriched 
by the bargain. And it has been well 
said that there are just enough saints 
in the world to keep it from flying 
completely apart. The church wants 
this situation to continue. 

Secondly, at the same time that the 
church recalls her children from ab- 
sorption in the temporal order, she 
demands their engagement in it, for 
two main reasons. We have not here 
a lasting city, but while the city does 
last, it must be made a city of justice 
and friendship—on the one hand, for 
the value that its order has in free- 
ing man for the pursuit of his eternal 
destiny; and on the other hand for 
the value that its order has in itself, 
as a realization, always imperfect in- 
deed, of a rational ideal of human 
unity. 

It may be said that this statement 
of what the church wants in the tem- 
poral order is very general, and some- 
what eschatological. Well, I was 
only writing a preface. And, as 4 
matter of fact, to a statement of what 
anyone at all wants in time, would 
not the best preface perhaps be 4 
sketch of his eschatology? 
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N THE recently concluded strike 

of employes on the New York 
Stock Exchange a new and grim game 
was played. It might be called: 
“When is the Union Shop not the 
Union Shop?” And the answer might 
well be: “When it is assured by the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” 

This latest piece of legislation deal- 
ing with labor-management relations 
provides that the union shop shall not 
apply unless the majority of those 
working in a particular “bargaining 
unit” vote for it. That we well 
know by now. 

But what the Wall Street walk- 
out preliminaries revealed was that 
if this majority is obtained—and that 
is not too easy—then the union can 
only “demand” the union shop. The 
employers may still reject it, and the 
workers have no protection from the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The employes of the New York 
Stock Exchange voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the union shop—and yet 
the new legislation leaves them with- 
out any protection in their vote. The 
employing interests may defy that 
vote, and all the workers can then 
do is strike. It can well be questioned 
whether any such provision does any- 
thing but increase the possibility of 
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further friction in the relations of 
management and labor. 

It indicates the atmosphere of emo- 
tion—and lack of calm consideration 
—in which this and a_ half-dozen 
other provisions in the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 were 
written. 

It may well be asked, as a matter 
of fact: “How can any sort of perma- 
nent, healthy relations in the labor- 
management field be obtained if. the 
union shop is to be handicapped in 
this way?” 

If the workers are not permitted 
to vote in union security, then they 
will certainly not be inclined to give 
that cooperation in production which 
is so sorely required by present-day 
conditions. Particularly will this be 
the case when they note that real 
wages recently have fallen in many 
industries, and when they observe the 
neat profits which are being made by 
large corporations. 

That is not merely a matter for 
labor to note down; it is of the ut- 
most importance to management, 
which will be bedeviled by all sorts 
of difficulties in production if such an 
unsettled state of union security is 
permitted to persist. 

When we take a hasty glimpse at 
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the whole course of labor legislation 
which led up to the adoption of the 
National Labor Relations Act (the 
Wagner Act), we can understand 
this the better. 


JuncLte Law 


Before the Wagner Act was 
passed, jungle law ruled in the labor- 
management field. The reports of the 
La Follette Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate should 
be recalled. They indicated a con- 
tinual series of violent acts, of what 
can be rightly termed “jungle war- 
fare.” This was highlighted by the 
widespread employment of labor-spy 
agencies, which in their turn resorted 
to many types of violence in order to 
fatten their purses and prolong the 
bitterness of the contest. 

The long road of stress and strain 
by which the corporations had sought 
to discover a proper channel for com- 
munication with their workers had 
led to failure. Their employe repre- 
sentation plans did not work out; 
suspicion ruled them and scepticism 
reigned among the workers toward 
them. The use of the “yellow-dog” 
contract and injunction had not aided 
production; they had only prepared 
a harvest of discontent and eventual 
disruption. 

Every one knows that the unions 
had been declared to be legal organi- 
zations in the outstanding case of 
Commonwealth vs. Hunt, decided in 
Massachusetts in 1842. That decision 
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was accepted in all States and in the 
United States courts as the unques- 
tioned rule. 

For more than one hundred years, 
then, there has been no challenge to 
the legality of labor organizations as 
such. But we know very well that 
large employing interests all through 
the intervening years could not be 
made to respect that legality. Hence, 
the basis for the tooth-and-claw war- 
fare which existed so long in the 
labor field. 

The employing interests held two 
weapons in their hands—their su- 
perior economic power and the fact 
that the operations of the law were 
favorable to their efforts against the 
unions. 

It is true that as early as 1893 
the State of Indiana had sought to 
curb these anti-union activities by the 
adoption of a famous statute. This 
made it unlawful for any firm or its 
agent to prevent employes from form- 
ing unions and made it equally un- 
lawful “to exact a pledge from work- 
ingmen that they will not become 
members of a labor organization as 2 
consideration of employment.” Thus, 
the “yellow-dog contract” was thereby 
made illegal as well as coercion of 
any sort to keep a worker from join- 
ing a labor organization. 

But that law was inoperative be- 
cause the United States Supreme 
Court declared it unconstitutional in 
the noted case of Coppage vs. Kan- 
It was then, passing upon 4 
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Kansas statute similar to that pre- 
viously adopted in Indiana, that the 
Supreme Court drew upon the Four- 
tenth Amendment for the defense of 
the corporate and employing interests. 
That amendment, designed to protect 
the rights of the freed Negro slaves, 
was said to protect the right of the 
corporations to require the signing of 
ati-union contracts. Otherwise, the 
“liberty” and “property” of the cor- 
porations would be interfered with, 
declared the Supreme Court. 

In 1917 came the decisive case be- 
tween the United Mine Workers and 
the Hitchman Coal and Coke Co., 
in which the Supreme Court gave the 
title of legality to the “yellow-dog” 
contract even when oral in character. 
The anti-union contract and the in- 
junction based upon it now became 
the familiar methods for crushing 
most attempts at self organization by 


‘the working people. 


That did not bring peace nor did 
it contribute to the increase of produc- 
tio on any assured basis. Labor 
fought and labor organizers went to 
jail—and strikes blazed up and work- 
ing forces sulked—until the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1932 made the 


injunction in labor disputes prac- 
tically impossible. That was the fore- 
runner of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

With the adoption of that measure 
the jungle-like character of the contest 
did change. Some may greet that 
statement with a large share of doubt. 
They who do that have forgotten too 
soon the conditions brought out in 
the La Follette reports, although they 
were published in a general complete 
form only a comparatively few years 
ago. 
It will have to be readily admitted 
that the Wagner Act did not halt 
strikes. The second world war and 
the cooperation around the National 
War Labor Board did more than 
anything else toward that end for 
the duration of the military conflict. 
With the coming of V-J Day, how- 
ever, open battle between the unions 
and big management broke out in 
intense fury and went on into the 
year 1946. 

Blame was thus put on the Wagner 
Act as being too favorable to labor. 
Within the various States law after 
law hampering labor organization 
was adopted. 


“Many a discouraged man has knelt and prayed God for the strength 
to carry out his duty of providing for his family. Many a worried 
woman has begged God for assistance in rearing her children. All too 
few have called upon God with the firm and trusting confidence born 
of the conviction that God will give the help necessary for a happy and 


holy family life."-—R. T. McKee in Perpetuat Hep, July, 1948. 





















My dear Parishioner: 

Last year’s appeal to you in behalf 
of our seasonal workers from Texas 
and Mexico created a far greater re- 
action than I had expected. It was 
even reprinted in a national maga- 
zine, which proves that it was timely. 
However, this was an unexpected by- 
product. What it really intended to 
do was something very different; it 
was intended to arouse your interest 
in a problem you can solve in your 
own back yard with a bit of good will, 
a Christian conscience and a sacrifice 
of time and money—well spent. 

I was gratified to see how speedily 
some of you took up the good work 
and thought of the words of Christ: 
“T was hungry and you gave me food 
... | was a stranger and you brought 
Me home. . . believe Me, when you 
did it to one of the least of My breth- 
ren here you did it to Me.” (Matt. 
25:35). Some of you built new cab- 
ins, some took a deep personal interest 
in their workers, paid them just and 
fair wages and, above all, tried to 
help them to adjust themselves to 
new living conditions. The help you 
gave our Spanish missioner, Fr. José 
Tirvio, made his work definitely 
easier. May I ask you to cooperate 
again? See to it that living and work- 
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ing conditions of your Mexican work- 
ers, as well as other seasonal workers, 
are worthy of you and your Catholic 
name. Help them to feel at home in 
our churches and encourage them to 
go to Mass, by letting them under- 
stand that you go yourself and, as far 
as they are Catholics, encourage them 
to fulfill their duty. Those of you 
who have not had the time, or the 
money or the thoughtfulness to im- 
prove the lot of your seasonal help, 
who contribute their sweat to your 
prosperity, and whom you expect to 
be responsible, willing, diligent and 
thoughtful of your interest, try to do 
so this year, even at a personal sacri- 
fice. 

By tradition, history and _back- 
ground the Mexicans have a hard 
time to fit themselves into our ways. 
Rash judgment and _ contemptuous 
classification of a proud race of very 
ancient civilization, albeit impover- 
ished and victimized by more forceful, 
tougher men, with a keener eye for 
advantages, lead us nowhere. While 
some narrow zealots use their econ0- 
mic superiority and money to estrange 
the Mexicans and their children from 
our Faith by misrepresentation, ice 
cream, games and free rides to diss 
dent churches, we have all the greater 
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duty as fellow-Catholics to counteract 
such ignoble attempts by a live Catho- 
lic faith in the spirit of the Gospels. 
What good is preaching in our chur- 
ches and even a Spanish missionary 
provided for them in a sort of con- 
descension, unless we treat them as 
true equals and fellow Christians? 
The seed of sectarianism and social 
radicalism of the Marxist mind grows 
in a soil that has been ploughed by 
injustice, fertilized by condemnation 
to lasting inferiority and watered by 
tears of despair. 

Give your cabins another look, see 
that they are warm, dry, protected 
against dust. See to the sanitary im- 
provement of your alleys and toilet 
facilities. Are the children of your 
workers protected against the dangers 
of un-supervised leisure, month after 
month? These are matters of your 
own concern—not of the welfare of- 
fice or paid workers, although these, 
too, are needed for emergency. 

The totalitarians have made us all 
very sensitive against interference of 
public agencies and organized wel- 
fare. Conditions we can cope with as 
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individual employers or as neighborly 
employer groups should be dealt with 
by ourselves. Otherwise, Chapter 
Five, of St. James’ Epistle may apply 
to us: “You have kept back the pay 
of the workmen who reaped your 
lands and it is there to cry out against 
you.” I am sure this word does not 
apply to any parishioner of St. 
Joseph’s. 

May I ask you a last favor? Be- 
fore you let anybody around here 
judge the Mexicans, make him see 
them with their background. Say a 
word for them. Yes, they are different 
in their ways, but are what we can 
call “Whites” offering such an ad- 
mirable spectacle right now? What 
about concentration camps, atom 
bombs, lynching, divorce, alcoholism, 
aren’t they things that make us won-- 
der whose philosophy of life is really 
the better one? 

Wishing you God’s blessing over 
your family, your work and your har- 
vest, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


H. A. RemnHo p, Pastor. 


“The priesthood of Christ, true, is bestowed on man; but it still 
remains the priesthood of Christ, even though man, who exercises the 
functions of this priesthood, is weak. Man merits the three adjectives 
—weak, finite and temporal; but the priesthood does not. It is always 
the same, that is, it is eternal, omnipotent and infinite, solely because of 
the nature of Christ.”—Eugene R. Toner, S.J. in the OREGON JESUIT, 


June, 1948. 
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WAVE of goodwill toward the 

Catholic Church radiated from 
St. Louis last fall when Archbishop 
Joseph F. Ritter tilted an effective 
lance against racial intolerance. Negro 
leaders, especially, were enthusiastic 
in praise of the Archbishop’s stand 
against the group of Catholic parents 
who had threatened legal action to 
restrain him from admitting Negroes 
to archdiocesan elementary and high 
schools. At Howard University, a 
Protestant Negro student was so im- 
pressed by Archbishop Ritter’s insis- 
tence on “the equality of every soul 
before God” that she announced she 
was going to take instructions in the 
Catholic Faith. 

To leaders of the Catholic Inter- 
racial movement, the chief signifi- 
cance of the St. Louis incident was 
not that a high-ranking prelate had 
upheld Negro rights, but that in do- 
ing so he gave practical endorsement 
to an ever-growing number of Ameri- 
can Catholics who are making the 
Negro’s cause their own. Unfortun- 
ately, many Catholics know little or 
nothing of the organized movement 
through which Negro and white co- 
religionists seek to combat anti-Negro 
injustices and thus end American de- 
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mocracy’s most glaring anomaly—the 
denial of God-given rights to a tenth 
of its citizens because of color. 

The Catholic interracial movement 
is comparatively young. It began in 
1934 when Catholic Negro and white 
leaders at a mass meeting in New 
York City on Pentecost Sunday an- 
nounced the formation of the Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York, the 
first Catholic group of its kind ever 
organized in America. 

Catholic interest in the Negro is, 
of course, as old as the Church’s apos- 
tolic mission. It was evident in Am- 
erica from the earliest colonial times, 
when priests and nuns pioneered in 
meeting both the spiritual and mate- 
rial needs of the Negro slaves. This 
type of interest is exemplified today 
in the work of missionary priests and 
Sisters in Negro communities in the 
North and the South, and in the so 
cial welfare programs of such organi- 
zations as the Friendship Houses in 
New York and Chicago and Fides 
House in Washington, D. C. The 
new movement, however, was, and 
still is, primarily educational. Its pur- 
pose is to replace false teachings con- 
cerning the Negro by the doctrines of 
true Christianity. In this way, it 
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hopes to stimulate cooperative efforts 
by white and Negro Americans to 
outlaw all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion and injustice. 

The movement’s objectives were 
dearly defined in a recent statement 
by the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., 
editor-in-chief of 4 merica, the move- 
ment’s founder and foremost author- 
ity. The distinguished priest-editor 
has been personally lauded by Pope 
Pius XII and his predecessor, Pius 
XI, for his leadership in the inter- 
racial cause. He is the author of 
The Race Question and the Negro, 
regarded as a veritable bible of Catho- 
lic interracialism. 


Basic IpEAS AND PRINCIPLES 


“We don’t claim,” Father LaFarge 
wrote, “to be able to get people jobs, 
stop segregation, or initiate housing 
projects. No single group could at- 
tempt to do all that. All we try to do 
is to furnish to all the existing agen- 
ies of the Church and civic life cer- 
tain basic ideas and principles about 
interracial matters which are more 
or less commonplaces of Christian 
seial teaching. Our job is to provide 
information on these specific points 
0 that the various agencies can trans- 
lite these ideas into action in their 
particular sphere.” 

Now rounding out fourteen years 
ofconcentrated effort to arouse Catho- 
lic support of the Negro in his fight 
for full recognition and opportunity, 
the Catholic Interracial Council of 
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New York has helped to initiate coun- 
cils in eight other key cities, and be- 
fore long expects to see a dozen or 
more similar groups functioning 
throughout the country. Besides the 
parent group, councils have been set 
up in Brooklyn, New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Philadelphia, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, and 
Los Angeles. Authorities claim that 
these strategically-located units have 
made phenomenal progress in rallying 
white American non-Catholics, as 
well as Catholics, to the cause. 

This is not hyperbole. Negro lead- 
ers themselves have given the move- 
ment, especially the New York Coun- 
cil, unstinted praise. Among them is 
Elmer A. Carter, a Protestant, and 
one of the country’s acknowledged ex- 
perts on the interracial question, who 
has been quoted as saying: “I know 
of no organization which is serving 
our country more nobly in promoting 
ideals of democracy and equal oppor- 
tunity for all citizens.” 

“Without fanfare, throughout the 
years of its existence,” Mr. Carter de- 
clared, “it has penetrated into the re- 
cesses of prejudice in schools and col- 
leges and other areas of human activ- 
ity, and has replaced fear with confi- 
dence, and antipathy with understand- 
ing and respect. It has brought thous- 
ands of young men and women a rea- 
lization of the teachings of their 
Church and their responsibility to 
their fellowmen.” 

By what means has the Catholic 
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interracial movement meen able to 
merit the praise bestowed by the Pro- 
testant Negro leader? Where, specifi- 
cally, is its impact being felt? These 
are questions many Catholics would 
like answered. They are particularly 
pertinent at a time when _honest- 
minded Americans are asking: how 
can we continue to talk of democracy 
and brotherhood to the rest of the 
world when racism enjoys a compara- 
tively free rein in many areas of our 
own country? 

The Catholic movement believes 
that as more and more individuals are 
taught to understand and apply the 
Catholic ideal of the unity of all men 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, the 
more they will be moved to initiate 
practical programs to ensure a full 
partnership for the Negro in Ameri- 
can life, and to cooperate in worth- 
while projects sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Colored People, the Na- 
tional Urban League, or other respon- 
sible organizations interested in Ne- 
gro welfare. 

Catholic interracialism seeks to 
make its impact felt first among Cath- 
olic leadership in all walks of life. It 
reasons that if the Catholic employer, 
trade-union leader, educator, editor 
or teacher can be persuaded fully to 
exemplify the teachings of Christian 
democracy, each in turn will exert a 
leavening influence among those un- 
der his direct sway. This is simply the 
principle of reaching the follower 








through the leader, of propagating 
the truth from the top down rather 
than from the bottom up. 

Since its program is chiefly educa- 
tional, the Catholic movement’s most 
effective medium is the Interracial Re- 
view, published by the New York 
Council. This is the only Catholic 
monthly exclusively devoted to ex- 
pounding the Christian theory and 
practice of interracial justice. Copies 
of the Review go regularly to all the 
bishops of the country, to seminaries, 
Catholic colleges, newspapers and 
libraries, and to prominent Negro 
leaders, Protestant as well as Catho- 
lic. Besides informed editorials and 
articles on every phase of the race 
question, the Review has conducted 
vigorous campaigns against discrimin- 
atory groups of all kinds, and espe- 
cially against denials of opportunity 
to Negroes in industry and the pro- 
fessions. 


EpuUcATIONAL EFFORTS 


It is due largely to the Review that 
articles of interracial interest have 
been appearing regularly in leading 
Catholic periodicals. At the same 
time, the Review has helped create 
better understanding of the Catholic 
Church among Negroes. The Negro 
community is being increasingly im- 
pressed by the practical interest in its 
problems shown by Catholic organiza 
tions which have associated themselves 
with the aims of the Catholic move 
ment. A basic postulate of the move 
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ment is that racial injustice harms 
not only the Negro but the entire 
community. 

The interracial movement’s educa- 
tional efforts are far from being re- 
stricted to the publication of an off- 
cal review or the distribution of 
pamphlets on the race question. The 
New York Council, for example, con- 
ducts weekly forums at which Negro 
and white experts are invited to speak. 
It has a center which supplies speak- 
ers for Catholic organizations, inter- 
racial conferences, radio broadcasts, 
and social and educational group 
meetings. In addition, the Council 
sponsors bi-monthly Communion 
breakfasts addressed by representative 
speakers of both races, organizes Ne- 
gro cultural exhibits, and provides 
counsel and guidance on all phases 
of the race question. All those activi- 
ties, duplicated as they are by the 
councils in other cities, represent an 
immeasurably important contribution 
to interracial goodwill in America. 

Ina talk last December to Catholic 
interracialists in Washington, D. C., 
Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, emphasized the far-reaching 
importance of the interracial gather- 
ings sponsored by the movement. 
“Through these discussions,” he said, 
“you create a common sentiment, you 
promote social relations on the basis 
of Christian principles ; you lend your 
owt cooperation to eliminate lamenta- 
tle discriminations; and you open 
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avenues for progress—spiritual, edu- 
cational, and even material.” 

Some of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the New York Council have 
been the inauguration of the Hoey 
Awards for Interracial Justice, named 
after the late James J. Hoey, first 
president of the Council, which are 
given each year to the two Negro and 
White Catholics who have done most 
to advance the interracial cause; the 
organization of a national committee 
which, in 1942, issued a historic state- 
ment on Negro employment; and the 
inauguration of interracial programs 
in Catholic colleges through the 
Alumni Race Relations Council and 
the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students. The latter organi- 
zation has established interracial 
units on the campuses of each of its 
member colleges, and sponsors “Inter- 
racial Justice Week,” an annual event 
observed in upwards of 120 Catholic 
colleges. 

Top executive of the Council and 
editor of the Interracial Review is 
George K. Hunton, who has repre- 
sented the Council before various 
legislative and civic bodies concerned 
with programs for improving the sta- 
tus of the Negro. He is a member of 
the National Policy Committee of 
the National Council for a permanent 
FEPC, has testified at congressional 
hearings on fair employment practices, 
and has been actively associated with 
community goodwill programs now 
functioning in eight New York pub- 
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lic schools. He has also conducted 
courses on interracial justice at Ford- 
ham University, New York, and St. 
John’s College, Brooklyn, and has 
been a featured speaker before numer- 
ous Catholic oranizations at their an- 
nual conventions. 


BREAKING Down DISCRIMINATION 


Besides their more or less uniform 
educational programs, the New York 
and other councils are active in ex- 
posing and opposing local manifesta- 
tions of racial injustice. At the same 
time, they use every available oppor- 
tunity, either independently or in co- 
operation with other groups, of pro- 
moting the Negro’s advancement in 
social and economic life. The New 
York group played a leading part in 
persuading department stores to hire 
Negroes for top-grade jobs instead 
of restricting them to positions as 
porters or elevator operators. 

One of the Brooklyn Council’s most 
publicized activities to date has been 
to help induce the Brooklyn Dodgers 
to open the doors of Big League base- 
ball to Negro first baseman Jackie 
Robinson. The Detroit Council has 
been outstanding in carrying the in- 
terracial message into schools through 
lectures and pamphlets, while the 
Washington Council was responsible 
last fall for the admission of two 
Negro girls into the School of Nurs- 
ing of Providence Hospital—a step 
hailed as “the biggest interracial news 
in Washington in many months.” 
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Meanwhile, the Los Angeles Council 
has done remarkable work in provid- 
ing legal assistance for Negro families 
hit by restrictive housing covenants, 

These instances are sufficient to 
indicate the varied fields in which 
Catholic interracialism is making its 
influence felt. The councils’ constant 
reiteration of Catholic interracial 
teachings has also helped to create a 
great deal of spontaneous reaction 
among Catholic organizations and in- 
stitutions. The Catholic movement 
may claim a large, if indirect, share 
of credit for the opening of more 
K. of C. councils to Negroes; the 
graduai elimination of discrimination 
in trade unions controlled by Catho- 
lics; and the many forthright pro- 
nouncements by the Catholic Daught- 
ers of America, the Holy Name So- 
ciety, and other Catholic groups de- 
nouncing racial prejudice. 

The interracial councils are prov- 
ing particularly effective in rallying 
Catholic youth behind the underprivi- 
leged Negro. They are helping to 
break down discrimination in Catho- 
lic colleges and other institutions 
where anti-Negro bias has been a 
source of grave scandal. One of the 
most heartening signs of young Catho- 
lic America’s responsiveness to the 
teachings of interracial justice was 
the spontaneous pledge made by 500 
students of St. Louis University in 
1944 “never again to have any part 
in the wrongs the white men have 
done to God’s colored children, and 
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to do everything in our power to pre- 
yent them.” 

The Catholic interracial movement 
was implicitly endorsed by the Ameri- 
can bishops in their annual statement 
in 1943, which expressed hope “that 
our priests and people will seek op- 
portunity to promote better under- 
standing of the many factors in this 
complex problem (of interracial jus- 
tice) and strive for its solution in a 
genuine Christian spirit.” 

It would be tedious to cite the mani- 
fold ways in which individual mem- 
bers of the hierarchy have aided the 
interracial movement. In an inter- 
view with the writer, Father LaFarge 
especially praised “the magnificently 
clear and logical stand on interracial 
matters taken by the archdiocese of 
New York under the leadership of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman.” “Nor,” 
he added, “can we forget the fine posi- 
tion of Bishop Thomas E. Molloy of 
Brooklyn and the other bishops of 
New York State which has helped 
the situation in the whole country.” 

Among the many bishops who have 
shown outstanding interest in the 
movement may be mentioned Bishop 
Francis J. Haas of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., a leader in the fight for fed- 
etal fair employment legislation; 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston, who has shown a practical 
interest in Negro education; Bishop 
Richard O. Gerow of Natchez, Miss., 
who has ordained more Negro priests 
than any other American bishop; and 
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Bishop William A. Griffin of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, who has supported 
efforts to develop Catholic Negro 
leadership. 
The interracial movement fully rec- 
ognizes that its programs must be 
aimed particularly at Catholics them- 
selves. It makes no attempt to deny 
the prevalence of racial heresy among 
misguided and ill-informed Catholics 
guilty of what Pope Pius, in a letter 
to Father LaFarge a few years ago, 
described as “racial injustices that 
often brand the guilty with a sin akin 
to fratricide.” In time, however, the 
movement expects to align the great 
mass of American Catholics in a cause 
on which the Holy Father, at the 
beginning of his pontificate, invoked 
“an abundance of heavenly blessing.” 
“The Catholic interracial move- 
ment,” Father LaFarge assured the 
writer, “is a winning cause. The pro- 
gram is a logical evolution of the 
teachings of the Church, and it is a 
sign of the growing consciousness of 
her own universality, which is, one 
might say, the great Catholic phe- 
nomenon of the present time. Its suc- 
cess is doubly assured because it is 
linked with the interracial program 
in the social order, a program which 
is inevitable as Americans come to 
understand more clearly the implica- 
tions of their Constitution and to feel 
a deeper responsibility in the affairs 
of the world.” - 





Communism Comes to a Chinese Village 


STEPHEN B. Eartey, S.J. 


Reprinted from CoLumBIA* 


HIS IS the story of Father 

Francis Legrande, a_ Belgian 
Scheut missionary in the little town of 
Siwantse, north of the Great Wall in 
China. Siwantse has 3,000 citizens, 
and is the chief town of the district 
of Ch’ungli in the province of Chahar. 
It is one of the largest Christian 
communities in the north of China, 
and one of the oldest. Catholicity in 
Siwantse dates back 250 years; until 
recently it boasted the Bishop’s resi- 
dence, a seminary with 90 students 
for the priesthood, an orphanage with 
140 children, an old folks’ home, a 
primary school for boys and girls, a 
hospital, two convents of nuns, the 
priests’ house, and finally a vast and 
magnificent cathedral. 

Everything is gone now, burnt to 
the ground. There are no priests, and 
the Sisters are refugees. The orphan- 
age is destroyed, and the old folks’ 
home. Nobody knows what happened 
to three of the priests. Communism 
has freed China of all their stealing, 
all their oppression of the masses. 
Now the orphans are free. And the 
old folks are free, too. And the mis- 
sion that took years, and lives, to 
build is destroyed. 

Father Legrande was the parish 
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priest in Siwantse, and lived through 
the birth of Communism. He is now 


‘a refugee in Peiping. His story is in- 


teresting, for it shows very clearly 
Communism’s pattern. It shows what 
might happen in Ogden, Utah, or 
Topeka, Kansas, or Albany, New 
York. 

Immediately after the Japanese de- 
feat in August, 1945, the Commun- 
ists entered Siwantse. Their first step 
was to organize Workers’ Unions, 
and Farm-labor Unions. Members 
for the unions were recruited from 
all the idlers, malcontents and de- 
linquents of the village and surround- 
ing country. With the unions or- 
ganized, they embarked on their fun- 
damental program: increase of the 
salary of the workers, and lowering 
of the rent of land. 

Surely no one could find fault with 
such beneficial social reform. It soon 
proved the legal cloak to cover their 
policy of expropriation of all prop- 
erty. The minimum increase of sal- 
ary demanded by the unions was 100 
per cent. At times the increase at- 


. tained 300, 400 and 500 per cent. 


The next step was to make all the 
increases retroactive. Each worker 
was instructed to claim the increase 
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of salary for work furnished as long 
before as ten and twenty years. 

In practice, a worker was author- 
ied to claim of any employer, what- 
ever increase of salary seemed good 
to him. The employer could ask for 
clemency, but he was not allowed to 
contest the action. If he did contest, 
he was always judged in the wrong, 
put in prison, and ended up by paying 
far more than the sum claimed in the 
beginning. 

EMPLOYERS AND THE UNIONS 


Resistance came, _ surprisingly 
enough, from the salaried people them- 
selves; they refused to demand the 
sums which Communist leaders in- 
sisted were their right. The leaders 
were adamant. By all sorts of threats 
they forced the workers to exact the 
increase of salaries; finally a Union 
lepresentative was appointed to make 
the demands. 

It became increasingly impossible 
for employers to meet the demands of 
the Unions, so their provisions of 
wheat and meal were taken, then their 
beasts of burden, tools, bedding, house- 
hold utensils, homes and even their 
clothing. 

What the Communists did for the 
workers they also did for the farmers 
who rented land from proprietors 
ind furnished them with an annual 
harvest. 

“You furnish the work, and they 
become rich,” said the leaders. Land 
tents, by municipal order, were re- 
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duced 25 per cent. Soon the figure 
became 80 per cent, and was also 
made retroactive. 

The Yu family had employed for 
eighteen months a farm worker to 
whom they paid the ordinary salary. 
A short time after the arrival of the 
Communists, two of the principal 
leaders went to claim an increase of 
salary. They demanded an increase 
of 300 lbs. of oats a month, and de- 
manded it be paid for twenty-three 
months back. The Yu family were 
farmers of moderate means; a frost 
had destroyed their harvest, and they 
had in all but 200 lbs. of oats. The 
leaders demanded money, and valued 
each pound of oats at twice its market 
value. The sum assessed finally was 
$138,000. To meet it, they took Yu’s 
three oxen, his horse, his mule, three 
suits of clothing and his bedding. Yu 
was put in prison and forty workers 
were brought out to the Yu household 
to be lodged and fed. 

The Mission was next; it em- 
ployed a fairly large personnel— 
cooks, wagon drivers, mill hands, 
water carriers, gardeners, etc. They 
were enrolled in the Workers’ syndi- 
cate and forced to claim the usual 
increases in salary. The steward was 
put in jail and the Father Procurator. 
All the beggars and poor of the coun- 
tryside were installed in the buildings 
of the mission. 

This first attack despoiled the mis- 
sion of all its money, all tools, all 
wheat and meal, its six mules and 
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four oxen, all wagons, even the mill. 
In addition, a fine of $4,000 Ameri- 
can dollars was levied. Although a 
vast majority of the workers secretly 
returned the money given them, the 
mission came out of this first stage of 
Communist aggression seriously im- 
poverished. Even more serious was 
the uncertainty. All legal recourse 
was barred, and the way for Tou 
Cheng—‘the regulation of accounts 
and public revenge’—was open. 

A few months earlier, a group of 
missionaries who had been interned 
at Weighsien and at Pekin for three 
years finally obtained authorization to 
return to the mission. So enthusiastic 
was the ovation given them by the 
people that the Communists were 
furious. They locked all the mission- 
aries in one small room and searched 
the mission; in one room they found 
several bayonets which the Japanese 
had discarded during the war. In the 
hospice of the old women they found 
several ounces of opium. And they 
found a small embroidered shoe in 
‘the trunk of one of the fathers who 
had been interned. About the shoe 
they raised a great hue and cry; it 
had been embroidered by the children 
of Sainte Enfante to be sent as a 
curiosity to European benefactors; 
but they made it a clinching proof of 
misconduct on the part of the mis- 
sionary. Father Fan and Father Yao 
were thrown into prison; they were 
kept there for four months. 


In December, the Tou Cheng 
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started in earnest. According to off- 
cial explanations it was directed 
against those who had collaborated 
with the Japanese, and those who had 
profited by exploiting the people; ac- 
tually it was directed against anyone 
who had wealth, and against anyone 
who opposed Communism. Every. 
where speeches and placards incited 
the people against the rich. It was to 
be the test of power, and the demon- 
stration of the ill-fate that followed 
the enemies of Communism. 


Mission Finep THREE MILLIon 
Pounps oF MEAL 
Three families were chosen to serve 
as an object lesson at Siwantse, and 
the heads of the families were impris- 
oned: one was seventy-six years old 
and one was eighty. They were 
bound, given paper hats and paraded 
through the town to a platform in 
the public square. There the public 
judgment was held, and the entire 
village was forced to assist. The Com- 
munist committee rose and shouted 
their charges to the people. 

“Down with the exploiters of the 
people!” they shouted, and the people 
took up the shout. 

One of the victims was pushed of 
the platform, and before the terrified 
crowd was beaten to death. Al! the 
women and children of the village 
watched and whimpered as the victim 
groaned and writhed on the ground. 

“The day after the execution,” 
writes Father Legrande, “the mission 
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was fined 3,000,000 pounds of meal. 
The thing was so enormous that | 
thought it was a joke in bad taste; 
but the following day when I told 
them it was impossible, I was thrown 
into prison.” 

The Bishop believed that the Com- 
munist occupation would be of short 
duration, and ordered the fine to be 
paid; a few days later he was in pri- 
son, too. Someone had found the en- 
cyclical on Atheistic Communism in 
his library. There was no money to 
pay the tremendous fine, so the Com- 
munist officials demanded that furni- 
ture, houses, fields, would be sold at 
auction. Father Legrande was forced 
to sign a statement declaring that of 
his own free will, without constraint, 
he would sell to the officials all the 
property of the mission, seminary, 
Bishop’s residence, priests’ house, the 
hospice for old men, boys and girls 
school. 

“I didn’t even succeed in saving 
the orphanage de la Sainte Enfante,” 
he wrote. “I resisted as much as I 
could, but in vain. All furniture, 
everything which could serve their 
work became the property of the 
Reds, or rather, as they put it with 
supreme hypocrisy, the property of 
“the masses of Siwantse.” 

“There remained only the church; 
it had been built twenty-five years 
before with the gifts of Christians of 
the entire vicariate. I pleaded as 
much as I could, told them that it 
already belonged to the Christian 
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masses. | preferred to die rather than 
give it up. Finally, they yielded and 
we kept the church. But this was 
nothing more than a ruse.” 

It was impossible to get the people 
of Siwantse to make demands on the 
church, so pagans of the neighboring 
village were persuaded to come to 
claim the church in payment tor 
damages suffered by them at the time 
of the Boxer rebellion—almost fifty 
years before. 

Armed with rifles, some fifty of 
them came to make their claim on the 
church. They stayed for two days, 
and finally determined to hang Father 
Legrande from a beam and beat him 
with two-by-fours. It was too much 
for the Chinese of Siwantse, and they 
attacked and drove the villagers away. 
Then men, women, children, all the 
people of the village marched to the 
home of the magistrate to beg that 
the church be left unharmed. That 
evening a dozen of the principal Chris- 
tians were seized, bound, beaten and 
left for dead. It was the Communist 
answer to the “people.” 

“On the next morning,” Father 
writes sadly, “I signed a new and 
final contract, selling ‘spontaneously 
to the masses’ of the neighboring vil- 
lage our beautiful cathedral church 
(the most beautiful in the north of 
China} with all it contained except 
statues, and sacred vessels which had 
been confiscated anyway. This time 
there remained nothing. We were let 
out of prison the day before Chinese 
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New Year, and Father Yao and I 
went to live with some peasants who 
were at the jail to meet us.” 

Fifteen families went down with 
the mission; they lost even the cloth- 
ing for their children, and went to 
live on the charity of their neighbors. 
Some small part of the goods was dis- 
tributed among the people, a bit more 
went to the leaders; but the greater 
part of the booty went into the coffers 
of the Communist administration. 


ComMuNITY EXxpPROPRIATION 


Then suddenly a ray of hope was 
shed with the report that Nationalist 
troops were approaching Siwantse. 
The people were delirious in their 
happiness. Communist expropriation 
had disrupted the life of rich and 
poor alike. Throughout the entire 
province of Chahar their agrarian re- 
forms had made the ownership of 
even a tiny parcel of land dangerous; 
taxes far exceeded the revenue of the 
meagre harvests; and the Communist 
overlords were stonily rigorous in 
collecting the tax or foreclosing on 
the land. 

All the land had been redistributed, 
with Communist sympathizers receiv- 
ing the better and larger fields, but 
even they could get no one to work 
them. And there was no harvest. 

In the town itself, the people had 
fared no better. Communists de- 
manded domination of all social, eco- 
nomic and cultural life by the party; 
it was totalitarian government in its 
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most savage vein. Totalitarianism de 
pends on its spy system, and no one 
knew if his next door neighbor, or 
even his own child, was a spy report- 
ing disloyalty to the local government, 
Anyone who criticized the government 
was branded a reactionary, worthy of 
prison, of confiscation of his goods, 
even of violent death. 

At the organized meetings or Peo- 
ple’s Court Trials the whole populace 
was forced to attend; no one was ex- 
cused, not even the little orphans of 
the Sainte Enfante. Armed guards 
prevented them from leaving during 
the five, six and seven hour meetings; 
and late-comers were punished by be- 
ing forced to kneel through the entire 
proceeding. No meals were served, no 
consideration taken of the burning 
heat of summer, nor the extreme cold 
of winter. 

Everyone under the Communist re- 
gime must change his mentality ; Com- 
munism has another idea of the world, 
of life, of society, of all human values. 
Therefore, all citizens must receive a 
new formation, a Communist educa- 
tion, and no one has the right to re- 
fuse. The children were no longer 
taught to read or write—that was 
secondary ; they were taught the prin- 
ciples of Communism. The older peo- 
ple of the village were forced to at- 
tend school daily during the five win- 
ter months to acquire the new men- 
tality that would make them worthy 
citizens of the Communist state. Be- 
cause Christians resisted this indoc- 
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trination more strongly than others, 
they were classed as especially stupid, 
stubborn and closed to new ideas. In 
the new state they must be eliminated. 

All were forced to join a Commun- 
st organization, and to serve in it. 
The workers entered the Syndicate 
of Workers ; farmers joined the Farm 
Syndicate. For the women there was 
a Syndicate of Women, and for the 
Teen-agers the Youth Organization. 
Even the children had their own or- 
ganization, the “Erh T’ung T’uan.” 
The able bodied must join the “Wu 
Wei Hui,” the local militia. 

Religion suffered many hardships 
under the new regime: Communist 
inspectors visited the homes and forced 
families to destroy the religious stat- 
us, books and relics they found there; 
a crucifix found in a school was 
smashed to bits on the ground by the 
head of the Communist government 
in front of the pupils. 

Few people, indeed, profited from 
the Communist overlordship, and it 
was no wonder their hearts rose with 
the word of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment troops outside their border. 

“What shall we do,” queried the 
Communist leader, “If the govern- 
ment troops come back?” 

“We will take to guerilla warfare,” 
was the prepared response of the local 

munists. 
Tn July they began to evacuate the 
tity, and General Fu Tsouo Yi, after 
ahard battle at Kaning, made a tri- 
umphal march across the province and 
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into Siwantse without firing a shot. 

In all the province of Chahar the 
Nationalist troops were received with 
an almost delirious enthusiasm by the 
vast majority, nearly the entire popu- 
lation. Not that they understood 
much of the political. struggles, nor 
that they were especially sympathetic 
with the Kuomintang as such; but 
they had suffered too much from the 
tyranny of the Communists. The 
priests had a long and difficult job to 
keep the people from reprisals on 
Communist sympathizers who re- 
mained when the army departed. 

The Communist forces didn’t go 
far away, and were soon heard from. 
They adopted the methods used dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation; it was 
their own country and they knew 
every nook and cranny of it. During 
the dark of night they descended on 
outlying villages, cutting up with 
bayonets people whom they suspected 
of being unfriendly to them. Terror 
spread as the bands of roving Com- 
munists became bolder. 

A thousand horsemen were sta- 
tioned at Siwantse under General 
Che Yu San, but they were scarcely 
soldiers: many were; brigands who 
had joined the nationalist forces mere- 
ly for better opportunity for looting ; 
frequently in the evening when there 
were rumors of the return of the 
Communists, the soldiers saddled 
their horses, ready for a hasty de- 
parture. In desperation the people 
got a grant of a hundred rifles for their 
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own protection; and when the Com- 
munists learned of the people’s militia 
they vowed that they would kill them 
all. 

Soon enough the Communists had 
sufficient forces to surround Siwantse, 
and on the 9th of December the coun- 
ter-attack on the city began. The 
west part of the city fell almost imme- 
diately, and Communists began their 
work of absolute destruction. 


DEATH AND DESTRUCTION 


Siwantse nestles along the side of a 
mountain; as soon as the west part of 
the city fell, the terrified people took 
refuge on the mountain slope. With 
some exceptions the soldiers were more 
concerned with their own safety than 
with fighting; the General made en- 
ergetic but vain attempts to organize 
the defense. Soon the mountain was 
covered with a mass of peasants, men, 
women, children, who huddled there 
in abject terror. The priests gave 
group absolution to the people. The 
Communist forces little by little took 
the rest of the city, and by sundown 
it was once again in Communist con- 
trol. The battle was not very bloody 
except in the neighborhood of the 
seminary. 

At the seminary the guard was 
made up of the local militia; the num- 
ber of Communist troops was so large 
that the militia fell back toward the 
court of the seminary, and into the 
building where they fired on the ad- 
vancing troops. 
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At noon the Communists set fire 
to the buildings, and the fire gained 
headway very quickly. A dozen of 
the militia remained inside the build- 
ing, firing desperately. 

“If we must die, let us die together 
here,” they said. 

Soon it was obvious that the build- 
ing was doomed, and they started the 
recitation of the rosary and waited 
for death. Days afterwards, the peo- 


‘ple dug out their bones and gave them 


honored burial. 

The battle lust completely gripped 
the Communist troops and they set to 
work to fire the buildings of the entire 
mission; the library with its 10,000 
volumes and its precious manuscripts 
dating back to the days of the first 
Jesuits, was among the first de- 
stroyed. 

Then the Cathedral was set on fire, 


long after the battle had been won. ° 


Heroic Christians rushed in to stamp 
out the flames, and a second time the 
Communists set it aflame—the fire 
roared up and lit the whole country- 
side, then died and left the four walls 
standing bleak and ruined as a monu- 
ment to Communist freedom of re- 
ligion. Even the novitiate of the Chi- 
nese Sisters was destroyed. 

“Seven priests were at Siwantse at 
the moment of attack,” writes Father 
Legrande, “two were able to flee, one 
to hide himself, three were made pris- 
oners. One remained at the orphanage 
with the Sisters and the children. The 
door of the orphanage remained open 
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ind soldiers and leaders circulated 
feely; some were very correct, even 
igmevolent ; others were brutal, open- 
ing all the closets, cases, drawers, and 
sealing what met their eye. One 
goup attempted to set the place on 
fre, but the Sisters and the children 
kgged and began to weep. The or- 
shanage was spared.” 

It was the same with the old men’s 
hme: everything was looted, furni- 
tue, bedding, even the clothing of 
the old men. When the Communists 
tried to set that place on fire, the old 
men swore that the place belonged to 
them and was not the property of the 
Church; so that, too, was spared. 

During the battle, relatively few 
were killed. The Communists were 
many times superior in number: there 
were about 1,300 National army men, 
ad more than 10,000 Communists. 
On every occasion they promised life 
to those who gave up their rifles, and 
they made a great number of prison- 
ets, 

About 700 civilian prisoners were 


There were three priests among them, 
who kept circulating to different 
groups to give absolution. From time 
totime little groups were formed and 
ld away; and soon after the echo of 
tile shot and machine gun fire drifted 
back to the village. Days later, in the 
felds at the edge of town, the prison- 
ts were found, lined up perfectly, 
ing face down on the earth. 

“In the evening when I looked for 
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githered together in the great court. 
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the body of Father Chin which some- 
one claimed to have recognized,” 
Father Legrande wrote, “I saw in 
one place a first file of twelve bodies, 
then one of seven. All were shot in 
the head.” 

“After successive eliminations, 172 
prisoners remained in the _ public 
square ; there were three priests, many 
old men, a cripple, a blind man and 
six women. On Tuesday afternoon 
they departed toward an unknown 
deStination. For two weeks they 
traveled, always by night in the De- 
cember cold, from village to village 
in a country extremely mountainous 
and covered with snow. The march 
was extremely painful, for the prison- 
ers had been taken by surprise and 
were not dressed for the weather; the 
three priests wore only the lightest 
of clothing. 


Fate or Priests UNKNOWN 


They were sheltered in dilapidated 
buildings, open to all the winds with- 
out any defense against the cold that 
went to twenty and thirty degrees 
below zero. Not once were they per- 
mitted to enter a warm room or ap- 
proach a fire to warm themselves. One 
12-year-old of the Chang family lost 
four toes, and many others suffered 
from frostbite. 

“Sixty of the prisoners were re- 
leased ; and most of the others either 
inducted into the army or shot. On 
Christmas eve, two weeks after their 
capture, four prisoners remained and 
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among them the three priests. We 
still do not know to this day what 
happened to them.” 

Undaunted by the threats against 
his life, Father Legrande returned to 
Siwantse to try to help the wounded 
and dying. The village was a sham- 
bles. A wagon brought the bodies of 
the dead into the public square to be 
claimed by the families. 

“The bodies arrived by wagon, 
frightful to see, in the most painful 
positions, arms and legs stretched for- 
ward or sideways, all fixed with the 
cold and stiff as pieces of hard wood,” 
he wrote. 

The majority of dead had re- 
ceived a bullet in the head ; some were 
still bound. Many had been cruelly 
tortured before being shot, their bod- 
ies covered with bayonet cuts on arms 
and legs; one had the belly ripped 
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open and his organs pulled out, §)- 
wantse had 3,000 people; more than 
200 civilians lay in the public square; 
the unclaimed bodies of soldiers was 
about twice that number. 

“In writing these lines,” concludes 
Father Legrande, “I have intended to 
tell people the lot of the Church in 
China, or even simply of the lot of 
those who defend human rights. Es- 
sentially what has taken place at 
Siwantse is repeated everywhere. 
Practically all of the dioceses in the 
North which are under Communist 
regime have been victims of the same 
policy of exploitation and persecution. 

“There are always the same pre- 
texts, the same methods, the same vio- 
lence. Siwantse, far from being an 
exception, is a typical case. What 
happened at Siwantse can happen any 
place.” 
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